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STEINWAY  &  SONS  ^ 

STEINWAY  HALL 

107  and  109  East  14th  Street,  New  York 

hubway  Express  Station  at  the  Door 


StEIN\5SSY 

Tke  annual  output  of 
Steinway  pianos  exceeds 
tkat  of  tke  tkree  next  kest 
known  makes  comkined. 
Tke  monetary  value  of 
tke  Steinway  output  is  at 
least  fifty  per  cent  nigner. 
Tkis  proves  tke  vast  pre¬ 
ference  of  tke  puklic  for 
tke  test  piano  in  tteworlcl. 


The 

Steinway 
Miniature 

A  grand  piano  in 
small  compass  — 

5  feet  10  incKes. 

Made  to  retain 
all  the  essentials 
of  a  true  grand. 

Price,  In  Ebonized  Case,  $800. 
In  Mahogany  Case,  $900. 

The  name  of  the  Steinway  dealer 
nearest  you.  together  with  illustrated 
literature,  will  be  sent  upon  request 
and  mention  of  this  magazine. 
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GIFFORD  BEAL 
Oil  Painting 
West  Point 

See  Contents  Page 

WILLIAM  NICHOLSON 
Oil  Painting 
Carlina 
See  page  i 

WALTHER  KLEMM 

Wood  Engraving 
Ducks  Diving 
See  page  48 

WALTHER  KLEMM 

Wood  Engraving 

Leaving  Church,  Dachau 
See  page  52 

WALTHER  KLEMM 

Wood  Engraving 
Pelican 
See  page  54 

WALTHER  KLEMM 

Wood  Engraving 

A  Cattle  Fair  in  Upper  Bavaria 
See  page  59 

E.  BOROUGH  JOHNSON,  R.I. 

Carbon  Drawing 

Head  of  a  Gipsy 
See  page  67 

KWASON  SUZUKI 
Japanese  Color  Print 
Blue  Finches 
See  page  71 

MAY  ASHE  ROBERTSON 

Tapestry 

The  Madeleine 
See  page  83 
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Six  Illustrations. 
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Eleven  Illustrations. 
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Fifteen  Illustrations. 
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Eight  Illustrations. 
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Five  Illustrations. 
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Two  Illustrations. 
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Two  Illustrations. 
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*  •  Information  concerning  paintings  and  other  objects  of 

I  ^  4  "rUt  I  I  ^  art,  or  the  galleries  from  which  they  may  be  purchased, 

cheerfully  furnished  by  this  department  on  request. 
Address  ART  PURCHASING  DEPARTMENT, 
The  I  nte  rn  ation.\l  Studio,  114  West  Thirty-second  Street,  New  York. 


KYOTO 

BOSTON 


Yamanaka  &  Co. 

254  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 


Works  of  Art  from  the 
Far  Ea^ 


CLASSIFIED  EXHIBITIONS 

- - of - 

INTERESTING  OBJECTS 

Are  Held  in  Our  New  Galleries 


The  Ehrich  Galleries 

OF  ALL  THE  SCHOOLS 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Expertising,  Restoring  and  Framing 

FIFTH  AVENUE  AND  40th  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


MAISON  AD.  BRAUN  &  CO. 

BRAUN  &  CO.,  Successors 

FINE  ART  PUBLISHERS 

AnnoDnee  Removal  to  Their  New  Building 
13  WEST  46th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


French  medieval  sculp¬ 
ture 

Lentil  toward  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century'  the  Domaine  Royal  lagged  behind 
the  country  south  of  the  Loire,  Burgundy 
and  Normandy,  writes  Royall  Tyler,  in  the 
London  Spectator.  Louis  \T  strengthened 
the  crown  by  enlisting  the  towns  in  its  ser¬ 
vice  against  the  vassals  and  prepared  the 
way  for  the  building  of  great  secular 
churches  that  began  before  the  close  of  his 
reign.  The  astonishing  rapidity  with 
which  an  entirely  new  style  is  formed  in 
this  region  when  once  social  conditions  are 
favorable  is  chielly  due  to  the  northern 
architect’s  knowledge  of  the  ogival  vault. 
The  porch  and  east  end  of  St.  Denis  were 
finished  before  1150;  the  east  end  of  Notre 
Dame,  of  Paris,  and  important  portions  of 
Sens,  Laon  and  Senlis,  to  mention  well- 
known  churches  only,  were  built  within  the 
next  thirty  years.  Thus  before  the  twelfth 
century  had  completed  all  its  most  remark¬ 
able  monuments  in  the  south  Gothic  cathe¬ 
drals  were  rising  up  in  the  Ile-de-France. 
There  is  no  abrupt  break  between  the  style 
of  sculptured  decoration  in  the  first  great 
northern  churches  and  in  contemporary 
Romanesque  buildings  in  the  south.  Take 
the  triple  west  porch  of  Chartres,  by  far  the 
most  important  assemblage  of  mid-twelfth 
century  sculpture  in  the  Domaine  Royal. 
From  fragments  that  remain  of  the  old 
decoration  of  the  porch  of  St.  Denis  it  is 
clear  that  its  style  was  the  same  as  that  of 
the  west  door  at  Chartres.  The  church  of 
St.  Loup-de-Naud,  near  Provins,  has  a 
well-preserved  porch  in  precisely  the  same 
manner,  and  fragments  from  other  places 
show  that  the  same  style  prevailed  at  the 
time  throughout  the  Domaine  Royal. 
Casts  of  large  parts  of  these  monuments 
may  be  compared  at  the  Trocadero. 

On  the  whole  this  sculpture  is  technically 
finer  than  anything  in  Burgundy  or  the 
south,  excepting  the  Toulouse  capitals  and 
a  few  other  isolated  fragments,  such  as  the 
jambs  of  Charlicu.  In  spite  of  great  like¬ 
ness  in  the  manner  of  treating  decorative 
motives  there  is  a  decided  change  in  the 
spirit  of  the  whole  that  comes  out  most 
strongly  in  the  general  composition  of  the 
doorway.  Instead  of  crowding  all  his  fig¬ 
ure  sculpture  into  a  top-heavy  tympanum 
the  man  who  designed  the  Royal  (west) 
Portal  of  Chartres  reserved  this  place  for 
Our  Lord,  surrounded  by  the  Evangelists’ 
beasts,  and  placed  large  standing  figures  on 
the  faces  of  the  columns  in  the  jambs. 
These  figures  are  lengthened  and  narrowed 
out  of  all  resemblance  to  the  proportions  of 
the  human  body,  with  the  definite  purpose 
of  giving  expression  to  the  supports.  Thus 
the  porch  gains  enormously  in  symmetry, 
and  the  disposition  that  was  to  be  followed 
throughout  the  Gothic  period  is  deter¬ 
mined  in  its  essentials.  The  individual 
figures  are  far  simpler  and  more  lifelike 
than  the  angels  and  saints  of  Moissac  and 
Vezelay,  and  the  folds  of  their  dresses  are 
no  longer  used  in  a  purely  arbitrary  man¬ 
ner  for  the  sake  of  a  decorative  play  of 
lines.  Nobility  and  beauty  of  face  and 
form  are  achieved;  witness  the  magnificent 
Solomon  and  Queen  of  Sheba  now  at  St. 
Denis,  which  once  adorned  a  church  at 
Corbeil,  but  are  so  near  the  Chartres  work 
in  style  that  they  may  well  be  by  the  same 
hand.  The  same  ardor  for  technical  re¬ 
finement  and  simplification,  the  same  con¬ 
scientiousness  in  suppressing  all  excess  in 
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PERSONAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  SIR 
SEYMOUR  HADEN,  P.R.E. 
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TWO  AMERICAN  WOOD-ENGRAVERS: 
TIMOTHY  COLE  AND  HENRY  WOLF 

By  ELISABETH  LUTHER  CARY 
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Schools 


Any  additional  information  concerning  art  study  and  tuition,  as  well 
as  circulars  and  advice,  will  be  cheerfully  furnished,  free  of  charge, 
by  this  department.  Addrest  School  Dep.^^rtment,  The  Inter¬ 
national  Studio,  110-114  W.  32d  St.,  N.  Y. 


THE  ART  STUDENTS’ 
LEAGUE  OF  NEW  YORK 


Announces  the  Opening  of  the  Ninth  Year 
of  Its 

Summer  School  of  Landscape  Painting 

pROM  June  1  to  November  1 ,  Mr.  John  Carlson  will 
conduct  out-of-door  classes  in  Landscape  Painting  at 
Woodstock,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 

The  City  Summer  School  will  consist  of  classes  in 
Drawing,  Painting,  Illustration  and  Composition,  under 
Mr.  Edward  Dufner,  m  the  American  Fine  Arts  Build¬ 
ing,  2 1  5  West  Fifty-seventh  Street,  from  June  5  to 
September  23. 

Circulars  on  Application 


NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF 
APPLIED  DESIGN  FOR  WOMEN 

Incorporated  1892 

Silk,  Wall-Paper  and 
Book  -  Cover  Designing, 
Antique,  Composition, 
Life  a*id  Costume  Classes, 
Fashion  Drawing,  His¬ 
toric  Ornament,  Archi¬ 
tecture,  Conventionaliza¬ 
tion.  Headquarters  for 
Women  Students,  Society 
Beaux-Arts  Architects. 
Free  Reference  Library 

160-162  LEXINGTON  AVENUE 


ART  SCHOOL 

Awarded  Inter.iational  Silver  Medal  at  St.  Louis,  1904 

Term:  OCTOBER  I— JUNE  1 
For  l^eginners  and  Jldoanced  Students 

DESIGN,  MODELING,  WOOD-CARVING 
CAST  and  LIFE  DRAWING 
WATER  COLOR 
ART  EMBROIDERY 
EVENING  CLASS  in  COSTUME  DRAWING 


Young  Women’s  Christian  Association 
7  EASr  FIFTEENTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Office  Hours:  9  A.M.  to  5  P.M.  and  7  to  9  P.M. 


the  parts  of  a  composition,  inform  such 
later-twelfth  century'  sculpture  as  has  sur¬ 
vived  in  the  Domaine  Royal.  Art  in  the 
north  was  not  always  to  maintain  so  aus¬ 
tere  a  bearing,  but  it  seems  that;  before  un¬ 
bending,  it  wished  to  rebuke  the  riotous 
south. 

The  Royal  Porch  at  Chartres  belonged 
to  a  cathedral  the  rest  of  which  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  lightning,  just  as  it  was  nearing 
completion,  in  1194.  Immediately  after¬ 
ward  the  present  church  was  begun,  and  a 
great  part  of  tlie  sculpture  in  the  north  and 
south  porches  dates  from  tlie  first  half  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  Following  the 
lines  laid  down  by  the  west  doorway,  the 
large  figures  are  applied  to  columns,  but 
they  approach  natural  proportions  and 
their  attitudes  are  grave  but  lifelike.  What 
is  most  striking  about  them  is  their  unity  of 
style  and  the  cult  of  simplification  that  car¬ 
ried  their  makers  away  from  the  stylicised 
forms  and  drapery  in  fashion  a  generation 
earlier.  As  architectural  sculpture  they 
are  unsurpassed;  later  schools  produced 
statues  that  are  more  charming  and  richer 
in  individual  l)eauty,  but  none  nobler  or 
more  harmoniously  attuned  to  the  church 
they  adorn.  These  large  figures  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  beautiful  in  their  proud  simplic¬ 
ity,  even  when  seen  in  casts  and  away  from 
their  own  surroundings,  but  to  realize  how 
great  they  are,  how  serene  and  lordly  an 
understanding  of  the  fundamental  prob¬ 
lems  of  art  they  record,  it  is  necessary  to 
dwell  upon  them  as  they  stand  backed  by 
their  cathedral. 

Chartres,  with  its  west  and  lateral 
porches,  tells  more  about  sculpture  in  the 
Domaine  Royal  from  1150  to  1250  than 
any  other  church  or  assemblage  of  churches. 
The  facades  of  Amiens  and  Notre  Dame 
also  contain  very  beautiful  early-thirteenth 
century  work,  but  their  lateral  doors  take 
us  on  to  the  days  of  St.  Louis  and  his  imme¬ 
diate  successors.  Never  has  there  been  a 
happier  time  for  art.  There  stood  the 
newly  completed  cathedrals,  with  their 
ample  portals,  and  instead  of  being  bedev¬ 
iled  by  more  or  less  enlightened  and  critical 
patrons  with  views  and  tastes  of  their  own, 
French  sculptors  were  given  good  pay,  a 
free  hand  and  plenty  of  work  by  princes, 
spiritual  and  temporal,  like  St.  Louis, 
Henri  de  Braine  and  Evrard  de  Fouilloy, 
who  had  the  discernment  to  be  liberal  with 
money  and  ask  no  questions.  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Parisian  school  we  know  sev¬ 
eral  artists’  names.  Pierre  de  Montereau 
undoubtedly  designed  doorways,  though  it 
is  uncertain  whether  he  actually  turned  out 
any  sculpture.  Then  there  is  Jean  de 
Chelles,  who  signed  the  south  transept 
door  of  Notre  Dame,  and  may  well  have 
been  father  to  Pierre  de  Chelles,  who 
carved  Philippe  le  Hardi’s  tomb  at  St.  Denis 
some  forty  years  later.  VVe  also  know 
Jean  Ravy,  Jean  de  Fluy  and  other  notable 
men  of  the  day.  It  is  impossible  to  study 
their  work  without  becoming  aware  of 
strong  and  distinct  personalities  within  the 
easily  recognizable  schools  formed  round 
the  churches,  where  many  sculptors  were 
employed.  Indeed,  this  period’s  art  gains 
in  individuality,  expression  and  charm 
what  it  loses  in  monumental  effect.  At 
Reims  unity  of  style  is  no  longer  possible; 
this  great  assemblage  of  sculpture,  begun 
about  1260  and  continued  into  the  four¬ 
teenth  century,  shows  that  its  authors  were 
wholly  absorbed  by  the  more  personal  as¬ 
pects  of  their  art.  In  their  hands  sculp- 
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ATSKILL 

MOUNTAINS 


SEASON  OF  1911 


Artists  have  a  quick 
eye  for  picturesque 
and  romantic  scenery. 
The  CATSKILL  MOUN¬ 
TAINS  are  their  Mecca 
every  summer.  The 
glorious  air,  the  mag¬ 
nificent  views  and  the 
comfortable  accommo¬ 
dation  at  reasonable 
prices  are  a  great  at¬ 
traction.  Plan  for  a 
month  at  least  in  this 
favored  region ! 


ALL  RESORTS  REACHED  BY 

Ulster  &  Delaware  Railroad 

Send  6c.  postage  for  Illustrated  Booklet  to 

N.  A.  SIMS 

General  Passenger  Agent 

.KINGSTON,  N.  Y. 


AGE  OF  INNOCENCE 

By  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  National  Gallery,  London 

FOSTER  BROTHERS 

4  PARK  SQUARE  BOSTON.  MASS. 

Sole  Agents  in  U.  S.  A.  lor  Medici  Society,  Ltd.,  of  London,  England 
Illustrated  Catalogue  on  receipt  of  10  cents  in  stamps 


WILLIAM  J.  LOCKE’S 

LATEST  AND  GREATEST  NOVEL 

The  Glory 
Clementina 

ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  ARTHUR  1.  KELLER 
Decorated  Cloth,  $1.30  net,  Postage  12  cents 


IDOLS 
SEPTIMUS 
THE  USURPER 
THE  WHITE  DOVE 
THE  BELOVED  VAGABOND 
THE  MORALS  OF  MARCUS  ORDEYNE 
DEMAGOGUE  AND  LADY  PHAYRE 
AT  THE  GATE  OF  SAMARIA 
A  STUDY  IN  SHADOWS 
SIMON  THE  JESTER 
WHERE  LOVE  IS 
DERELICTS 


LOCKE’S 

FORMER 

WORKS 

12  Volumes,  Uniform,  in  Box.  Cloth.  $18.00  per  Set 
Express  prepaid 

Half-Morocco.  $50.00  net.  Sold  separately.  Cloth 
12mo.  $1.50  each 
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MARTHA’S  Vineyard 


C.  F.  HAMANN 


SCHOOL  OF  ART 

ARTHUR  R.  FREEDLANDER.  Instiuctor 
VINEYARD  HAVEN.  MASSACHUSETTS 

Outdoor  Classes  in  Landscape,  Marine  and  Figure 
Painting.  Clasi  in  Portraiture.  Special  Course  for 
Students  of  Architecture— to  Develop  Facility  in  the 
Use  of  Water  Color  and  Washes. 


PRATT  INSTITUTE 
ART  SCHOOL 

BROOKLYN.  NEW  YORK 
Applied  Design,  Jewelry,  Silversmithing,  Life,  Portrait, 
lUostratioD,  Composition.  Oil  and  Water*Color  Painting. 

Architecture — Two  and  Three-Year  Courses. 
Nermal  Art  and  Manua'  Training — Two-Year  Courses. 
30  Studios;  35  Instructors;  24th  Year 
WALTER  SCOTT  PERRY.  Director 


SKETCH  CLASS 


Instructor  in  JEWELRY,  ENAMELING  and 
SILVERSMITHING  at 

PRATT  INSTITUTE.  BROOKLYN.  NEW  YORK 

Will  have  a  SUMMER  SCHOOL  during  the  months 
o(  JULY  and  AUGUST  at 

LAKE  RONKONKOMA.  LONG  ISLAND 

For  terms  address  Mr.  h  amann  at  Pratt  Institute 


^he  HENRI  SCHOOL  of  ART 

SUMMER  CLASS  at  Chester,  Nova  Scotia 
SEASON  1911 — June  15  to  Sept.  15 
HOMEIR  BOSS  -  Instructor 
For  catalog  and  all  information  address 
THE  HENRI  SCHOOL  OF  ART.  1947  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

ADELPHl  COLLEGE 

Lafayette  Ave..  Clifton  and  St.  James  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

ART  DEPARTMENT 


EAST  GLOUCESTER,  MASS. 

.4PPLY 

RHODA  HOLMES  NICHOLLS 

39  West  67th  Street,  New  York 

Miss  Edith  Diehl 

BOOKBINDER 

INSTRUCTION  IN  HAND  BOOKBINDING 
ORDEnS  TAKEN  FOR  BINDING  BOOKS  iN 
LEATHER  OR  VELLUM 
FINISHING  DEPARTMENT  IN  CHARGE  Oi 
MONSIEUR  ADOLPHE  Dl.HERTOCH 

Late  Head  Finisher  of  '.he  Club  Bindery 

STUDIO:  !3I  EAST  3! ST  SI..  N.  V. 


WA  NTFH”^^  Western  furniture,  carpet  and  drr.- 
1  LdU  perv  house,  a  corapeti.  nt  designer  for 
interior  decorative  work.  One  who  thoroughly  under¬ 
stands  high-class  interior  decorations  and  able  to 
do  mural  paintings.  Address,  care  of  “Studio.’* 


PENNSYLVANIA 


School  of  Industrial  Art 

OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  MUSEUM 

BROAD  AND  PINE  STS.,  PHILADELPHIA 
Thorough  work  under  trained 
specialists  in  all  branches 
of  Fine  and  Industrial  Art 

Special  provision  for  classes  in  Illustration,  Arc  • 
lecture.  Decorative  Painting  and  Sculpture,  Pottery 
Metal  Work,  Industrial  Design,  Textile  Design  anc 
Manufacture. 

L.  W.  MILLER.  Principal 


Antique.  Still  Life,  Portrait  and  Figure  Classes.  Work 
in  all  Mediums.  Six  of  the  Best-Equipped  Class  Rooms  in 
Greater  New  York. 

Course  of  20  weeks,  commencing  at  any  time,  with  indi¬ 
vidual  instruction.  Ail  day  or  half-day  sessions. 

Prof.  J.  B.  WHITTAKER.  Direclor 


Ihdcidaistic:  The  Wolfer  Press 

0  "f  304-310  East  23d  Street 

Individually  m 

NEW  YORK 


PHONE:  1147  GRAMERCY 


PAINTING  CLASS 

START  BAf 


by  a  former  professor  of  the  Academic  Delecluse,  Paris. 
Steamers  '.top  at  Plymouth,  near  Slapton.  Mrs.  Ertz 
meets  ladies.  In  August  a  holiday  sketching  party  will 
be  taken  to  a  quaint  fishing  village  in  France.  Address 
Edward  Faxz,  F.N.B.A.,  Slapton.  S.  Devon,  England. 


OUGA  CELEBRATED  FINE  ART  STUDIES 

Flower,  Fruit,  Figure,  Lftndnrape  and  Aolmal  Studies 
for  copying  In  Oil  or  Water  Colors. 

liluHtrated  ('atalogue,  with  discounts  and  premiums, 
80  cents.  Only  one  and  two  cent  U.  8.  A.  Stamps  ac¬ 
cepted.  No  foreign  money  or  stamps. 

Agent,  M.  G.  PRICE,  359  We»t  1 18th  St,  New  York 


THE  MISSES  MASON 

(  Design 

Classes  j  Water-Color  Painting 
I.  Decoration  of  Porcelain 
126  East  24th  Street,  New  York 


JOHN  LANE  COMPANY,  114  West  32d  Street, 

- NEW  YORK - 


SERVICE  AND  SPORT  IN  THE  SOUDAN 

A  Record  of  Administration  in  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Soudan, 
with  Some  Intervals  of  Sport  and  Travel 
By  BIMBASHI  D.  COMYN  8vo.  Profusely  Illustrated.  $4.00  net.  Postage  20  cents 

JUNGLE  BY-WAYS  IN  INDIA 

Leaves  from  the  Note-Book  of  a  Sportsman  and  a  Naturalist 
By  E.  B.  STEBBING  8vo.  Profusely  Illustrated. 

$4.00  net.  Postage  20  cents 


ture  is  no  longer  content  to  serve  architec¬ 
ture  or  even  to  work  side  by  side  with  it 
toward  the  same  end,  but  tends  to  take  the 
form  of  independent  statuary.  Reims 
marks  the  point  at  which  the  disintegrating 
forces  of  individual  ideas  became  strong 
enough  to  destroy  all  possibility  of  the  un¬ 
derstanding  between  builder  and  decorator 
that  made  Chartres  a  triumph  of  unswerv¬ 
ing  purpose  and  deliberate  sacrifice  of  ev¬ 
erything  foreign  to  the  central  conception. 

Sixteenth-century  reaction  against  the 
joyful  art  of  two  centuries  before  doubtless 
accounts  for  almost  as  many  bare  portals 
as  does  the  Revolution.  The  Huguenots 
mutilated  wherever  they  went,  but  Catho¬ 
lics  themselves  were  better  disposed  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  devil  helping  a  man  to  carve  a 
female  figure  than  to  defend  the  sculpture 
of  a  more  tolerant  age.  Still,  enough  re¬ 
mains  to  give  a  complete  idea  of  its 
character.  To  imagine  that  the  study  of 
Roman  models  was  the  principal  factor  in 
the  formation  of  this  school  would  be  to 
misunderstand  it  hopelessly.  There  were 
a  few  sculptors  who  knew  and  loved  the 
Roman  convention  above  all  others,  it  is 
true,  but  many  more  developed  the  style 
they  had  inherited  from  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury,  modifying  it  continually  by  working 
from  life,  which  they  observed  with  most 
moving  freshness  and  sincerity.  Among 
the  blessed  in  the  Doom  in  the  west  porch 
of  Bourges  Cathedral  a  lovely  naked  girl 
steps  forward  smiling,  and  near  her  are 
many  other  superb  nude  figures.  Reims 
abounds  in  studies  of  every  human  type 
sculptors  of  that  day  could  have  seen.  Of 
religious  fervor  I  see  very  little,  or,  to  be 
be  quite  truthful,  none  at  all,  in  the  best 
work.  Love  of  life  and  gladness  for  the 
beauty  and  wonder  of  this  world  filled  the 
hearts  of  these  matchless  stone  cutters — 
lathomi,  as  they  called  themselves — so  full 
that  there  was  no  room  for  the  fear  of  hell. 

The  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century 
and  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  were  dis¬ 
tressful  times  on  the  Domaine  Royal.  Bet¬ 
ter  work  was  done  in  the  south,  where, 
after  a  long  eclipse,  sculpture  again  ap¬ 
pears  radiant  in  Bordeaux  Cathedral,  the 
Chapelle  de  Rieux  at  Toulouse  and  at 
Avignon.  Burgundy,  which  in  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century  had  not  fulfilled  its  promise 
of  the  twelfth,  produced  a  school  as  vigor¬ 
ous  and  original  as  any  the  world  has  seen. 
Philippe  le  Hardi  (of  Burgundy,  1404)  and 
his  undaunted  descendants  gathered  to¬ 
gether  the  best  sculptors  they  could  find, 
and  gave  them  splendid  opportunities  for 
work  in  the  Chartreuse  de  Champmol  at 
Dijon.  Fortunately  we  know  the  authors 
of  the  groups  of  Philippe  le  Plardi  and  his 
wife.  Marguerite  de  Flandre;  the  mourners 
round  the  ducal  tombs  and  the  prophets  in 
the  Puits  de  Moise.  Jean  de  Marville, 
Claus  Sluter,  Claus  de  Werve  and  those 
who  followed  them  were  very  great  artists 
indeed,  creators  of  a  school  that  exercised  a 
profound  influence  on  the  revival  of  French 
sculpture  that  gladdens  the  close  of  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century.  Many  towns  and  regions 
then  become  intensely  active.  Troyes  owns 
a  particularly  brilliant  school,  Toulouse  and 
Albi  forget  Simon  de  Montfort  and  the  des¬ 
olation  be  visited  upon  them,  Touraine 
and  the  Ile-de-France  are  distinguished 
again  by  the  purity  of  their  art.  Though 
Jean  Texier  still  worked  for  churches,  the 
time  was  near  when  greatest  sculpture 
should  no  more  be  associated  with  religious 
architecture.  Medieval  art  was  at  an  end.. 
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ST.  LOUIS.  MO.  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

1125  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


We  have  especially  pul  up  a  com¬ 
plete  assortment  of  Outfits,  ranging  in 
price  from  $  1 .00  to  $  1 5 .00  and  com¬ 
prising  Outfits  for 

Oil-, Water-Color  and 
China  Painting,  Pyrography, 
Modeling,  Stenciling, 
Brass-Piercing, 
Mechanical  and  Free-Hand 
Drawing 

Artists’  Materials,  Draughtsmen’s  and 
Engineers’  Supplies 

Catalogue  vol.  325  of  Artiils* 

Materials  sent  on  request 


a 


CRAYOLA’ 


AND 


“DUREL”  CRAYONS 

^  Superior  to  liquid  mediums  for 
rapid  outdoor  sketching,  to  seize  fugi¬ 
tive  effects  and  for  color  composi¬ 
tion  in  trying  different  arrangements. 

Sampj  es  to  those  mentioning  this 
publication. 

BINNEY  &  SMITH  CO. 

81  Fulton  Street  ::  New  York 


PALETTE  ART  CO. 

The  la  rgest  a  nd  most  centrally  located  Art 
Store  in  New  York.  The  headquarters  for 

ART  MATERIAL 

of  every  kind.  Plaster  Casts,  Pictures, 
_  Picture  Frames,  etc. 

PALETTE  ART  CO., 

Horadam  Moist  Water  Colors 

Mussini  Oil  Colors,  Tempera  Colors 
Rubens  Bristle  and  Red  Sable  Brushes 

Write  (or  Catalogue  of  these  and  many  other  spedaJtiet. 
Also  for  information  on  painting  in  TEMPERA. 

A.  BIELENBERG  CO. 

169  FRONT  STREET  NEW  YORK 


Wm.  H.  PowelFs  Art  Gallery 

PAINTINGS  BY  AMERICAN  ARTISTS 
Pictures  Restored,  Cleaned,  Varnished  and  Relined 


Supply  of  ARTISTS’  MATERIALS 

Importer  of  Blockx's,  L^febvre-Foinet*s  and  Edouard** 
Colon,  Brushes,  Canvas,  etc.,  etc. 

Tempera  Colors  and  Maratta  Colors 
Unique  and  Appropriate  Picture  Framing  and  Regilding 
983  Sixth  Avenue.  N.  Y.  City 


You  will  never  encounter  those 
aggravating  surface  “flaws”  which 
spoil  your  best  efforts  if  you  use 

Strathmore 

Drawing  Papers 
and  Boards 

Their  ideal  working  surfaces  are 
flawless,  uniform  and  responsive. 

They  stand  rubbing  and  working 
over  and  are  generally  conducive  to 
good  work. 

If  your  dealer  doesn’t  sell  STRATH¬ 
MORE,  write  us  for  sample  book  and 
name  ol  nearest  dealer. 


The  “Strathmore  Quality”  Mills 

Mittineague  Paper  Company 

Mittineague,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


BOOKBINDING 

ALL  GRADES  OF 
BINDING  IN  LEATHER 

STIKEMAN  &  GO. 

110-114  West  32d  Street,  New  York 


BOOKBINDING 

Plida  and  Artistic,  la  All 
Varieties  of  Leather 

HENRY  BLACKWELL 

University  Place  and  10th  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


ARTISTS 


Bookbinding  Supplies 


PURCHASERS  SECURED  for  Original  Work  ; 
Drawing!  Eapecially  Adapted  for  Calendars, 
Magazine  Covers,  Etc.  iVtite  for  pariiculars. 

A.  M.  PETTEE 

79  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 


Algumar  W ater  Color  Mediums 

Enable  all  Water  Colors  to 

BLEND  LIKE  OILS,  WITHOUT  RUNNING 

Pictures  completely  finished  one  sitting 
A.  G.  MARSHALL.  Margrave  Meadows,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 


IMPORTED  LEATHERS 
HAND-MADE  PAPERS 
TOOLS.  PRESSES.  ETC. 
CA  TA  LOG  ON  REQUEST 


FANNY  DUDLEY.  Bookbinder 

12  West  40th  Street  -  New  York 


MISSES 

WHITTREDGE&  BARROWS 

Interior  Decoration 

Wall  Papers,  Materials,  Furniture 
4  West  40lh  Street,  New  York  City 
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NEW  YORK  STATE 


TROY  SCHOOL 
of  ARTS  and  CRAFTS 

(Incorporated  by  the  Regents 
of  the  State  of  New  York) 

Broadway.  TROY,  NEW  YORK 

Instruction  in  the  Arts  and  Crafts  under  Trained 
Specialists. 

Cast  Drawing,  Drawing  and  Painting  from  Cos- 
tume  Models,  Illustrations,  Compositions,  Anat¬ 
omy,  Decorative  Design,  Oil,  Water  Color  and 
Pastel,  China  Painting. 

Wood  Carving.  Leather  Carving,  Metal  Work, 
Weaving.  Bookbinding,  Modeling,  Basket  and 
L^ice  Making,  Stenciling,  Embroidery. 

Diplomas  and  Certihcates.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

EMILIE  C.  ADAMS,  Director 


The  SCHOOL  of  APPLIED 
and  FINE  ARTS 


of  the  Mechanics  Institute 


Rochester^  R.  Y. 


Thoroagb  Practical  Inttmction  io  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  the  Applied  and  Fine  Arts 

Well-equipped  shops  and  studios  offering  every  facility 
for  the  study  of  Compositiony  Co/or,  Illustrationy 
Portraiture^  Sculpture^  A  rchitecturCy  Decorative 
DesigUy  Pottery  [building,  throwing,  casting  and  press¬ 
ing,  mold  making,  glazing  and  firing),  Metal  Working 
(copper  and  silversmitbing,  chasing,  repouss^  and  jewel 
setting].  Wood  Carving.  Etc.  Instruction  by  trained 
eiperts.  Diploma  for  Regular  Three-Year  Courses. 
Free  Scholarships.  Cash  Prizes. 

For  illustrated  circular  address 
F.  VON  DER  LANCKEN.  Supt. 

MISSOURI 


Washin^on  University 

ST.  LOUIS  SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS 

TIIL  :{Sth  VEAlt  WILL  Ol'LN  SErTEMKEIt  ‘.Jo,  lUll 
Fully  Equipped  to  give  instruction  in 
Drawing,  Ceramic- Decoration.  Pottery,  Painting,  Ap¬ 
plied  Arts,  Composition,  Modeling,  Bookbinding,  Crafts 
For  full  information  and  /•'ee  illustrated  handbook^ 
apply  to  E.  H.  WUKRPKLi,  Director 
BeauUlulIy  located  at  Skinker  Koad  and  Lladell  Boulevard, 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston.  Mass.  36th  Year  begins  Oct.  2 

SCHOOL  OF  THE 
MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS 

Now  Installed  In  new  building  especially  designed  and  equipped 
lor  school  uses.  Instructors — E.  C.  Tarbell,  F.  W.  Benson, 
P.  L.  Hale,  Wm.  M.  Paxton,  Drawing  and  Painting;  B.  L. 
Pratt,  Modeling  ;  P.  L.  Hale,  Anatomy  ;  A.  K.  Cross,  Perspective. 
DcpajImentolDesign.C.  Howard  Walker, Director.  SCHOLAR¬ 
SHIPS —  Paige  and  Cummings  Foreign  Scholarships,  Helen 
Hamblen,  Gardner,  andTen  Free  Scholarships.  Prizes  in  money 
awarded  in  each  department.  Address  A  lice  F.  Brooks,  Manager. 

WORCESTER  •  MUSEUM 
ART . SCHOOL 

SAUSBURY  HOUSE  WORCESTER.  MASS. 

DESIGN  LIFE  DRAWING 

MODELING  WATER  COLOR 

BOOKBINDING  METAL  WORK 

H-  STUART  •  MICHIE  ■  PRINCIPAL 

CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 


WHY  NOT  BE  AN  ARTIST? 


Oar  graduates  are  filling  High  Salaried  Positfm. 

EARN  $25  to  $100  PER  WEEK 

In  easy,  fascinating  work.  Practical, 
Individual  Home  Instruction  Superior  equip 
ment.  Expert  Instructors,  Eleven  years’  successful 

leaching.  Financial  Returns  Guaranteed. 
CDCP  ARTIST’S  of  tine  instrutnenis  and  supplies 
rnLL  OUTFIT  to  each  student. 

Write  for  particulars 
and  Handeome  lit  Book.  piwproof  iimj. 

School  of  Applied  Art 

A  23  Floe  Arts  Bldg. 

»8attie  Creek,  Mich. 


AX  INNOVATION  AT  THE  NEW 
/A  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  FINE  AND 
I  APPLIED  ART 

Following  its  policy  of  adjustment  in 
its  methods  and  subjects  to  the  trend  of 
other  educational  institutions  and  the 
popular  demand,  the  New  York  School  of 
Fine  and  Applied  Art  will  inaugurate  a 
most  radical  innovation  at  the  school  open¬ 
ing  in  September. 

In  place  of  the  old  method  of  two  criti¬ 
cisms  weekly  in  the  department  of  drawing, 
painting  and  illustration,  the  following 
plan  will  be  followed :  The  regular  instructor 
will  be  present  Alonday  morning  at  9 
o’clock  to  pose  the  model,  give  general 
directions  how  to  work  for  the  week  and  to 
give  personal  need  where  it  is  needed.  He 
will  visit  the  class  for  individual  criticism 
every  day,  and  at  the  week  end  give  a  gen¬ 
eral  criticism  and  teaching  lesson  from  the 
students’  weekly  work  hung  upon  the  wall. 
In  this  way,  principles  of  drawing,  compo¬ 
sition  and  color  will  be  taught  and  prac¬ 
tised  from  the  beginning. 

This  should  do  away  with  much  of  the 
bad  drawing,  poor  arrangement,  impracti¬ 
cal  illustration,  impossible  color,  and  very 
greatly  reduce  the  time  and  expense  to  a 
student  who  desires  to  express  his  ideas  in 
painting  and  illustration. 

The  teaching  force  includes  such  well- 
known  artists  as  Irving  R.  Wiles,  Rae  Sloan 
Bredin,  Howard  Giles,  Martha  Walters  and 
others. 


TWO  NEW  PICTURES  PUR¬ 
CHASED  BY  THE  BOSTON 
MUSEUM 

The  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  has 
bought  Thomas  Gainsborough’s  Landscape 
with  Blind  Man  Crossing  a  Bridge  from  the 
Boston  firm  of  R.  C.  &  N.  M.  Vose.  The 
picture  was  formerly  in  the  Sir  George 
Beaumont  collection.  This  is  Mr.  Jean 
Guiffrey’s  first  purchase  for  the  Museum 
since  his  appointment  as  curator  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  paintings. 

It  is  also  announced  that  the  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts  has  bought,  at  the  sale  of  the 
Pierre  de  Courcelle  collection  in  Paris,  Paul 
Delaroche’s  portrait  of  the  Marquis  de  Pas- 
toret.  This  sale  was  attended  by  Mr. 
Guiffrey  as  the  representative  of  the  Boston 
Museum,  and  the  price  paid  for  the  Dela- 
roche  was  $6,000.  The  portrait  of  Pas- 
toret  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  works 
of  Delaroche.  It  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
best  things  in  the  De  Courcelle  collection. 


T 


HE  LIBRARY’S  NEW  RUG 


In  the  directors’  room  of  the  re¬ 
cently  completed  New  York  Public  Library 
will  be  placed  a  rug  which  in  some  respects 
is  the  most  interesting  Oriental  rug  ever 
woven. 

Its  design  was  first  put  on  canvas  in  oils 
in  four  colors,  its  painting  took  more 
than  one  month,  and  the  design  alone  is 
valued  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1,000, 
making  it  the  most  expensive  design  ever 
followed  in  the  weaving  of  an  Oriental  rug. 
Its  size  will  be  25  x  35  feet,  and  it  will  take 
years  for  the  nimble  fingers  of  the  Oriental 
weavers  to  complete  it,  so  that  delivery 
cannot  be  made  for  many  months. 

It  is  to  be  woven  at  Sivas,  Turkey,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Vantine  organization  at 
that  place,  the  order  for  the  rug  having 
been  placed  with  Vantine’s  Oriental  Store, 
Nev/  York. 


OHIO 


ART  ACADEMY 


OF  CINCINNATI 

With  its  large  endowment  fund  offers 
unsurpassed  facilities  for  serious  work 
or  training  for  professional  careers  at 
moderate  expense.  Free  access  to 
large  collections  of  the  Art  Museum. 
Drawing,  Painting,  Modeling,  Anat¬ 
omy,  Wood  Carving  and  Applied 
Design. 

Frank  Duveneck  C.  J.  Barohorn 
L.  H.  Meakin  Wm.  H.  Fry  &  others 
43a  Year.  Sept.  25.  1911.  to  May  25,  1912 

For  catalog  address 

J.  H.  GEST,  Dir.,  EJen  Park,  Cincinnati 


CALIFORNIA 


CAllFOmfll  SCHOOL  OF  ARIS  AND  CRAFIS 

Berkeley,  California 

An  Efficient,  Thorough  and  Practical  Art 
School 

INDUSTRIAL.  NORMAL  AND 
FINE  ARTS  CLASSES 

Write  for  illustrated  catalog 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  June  26  to  Aug.  4 

FREDERICK  H.  MEYER.  Director 

The  College  of  Fine  Arts 

University  of  Southern  California,  is 
the  leading  Art  School  of  the  West. 

IDEAL  IN  EVERY  PARTICULAR 

Catalogue  on  request.  Wm.L.  Judson,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

LOS  ANGELES  SCHOOL  OF 

ART  and  DESIGN 

locorporated.  Established  1887 
The  Oldest  and  Most  Thorough  Art  School  of  Sooth  Calif  omit 

JULIAN  ACADEMY  (Paris) 
FREE  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Uluitrated  Catalogrue.  L.  E.  G.  MACLEOD,  Dir. 


ILLINOIS 


The  Art  Institute 

ART  SCHOOL 

oF  Chicago 

W.  M.  R.  French,  Director 
N.  H.  Carpenter,  Secretary 

Study  art  under  the  most  favorable  conditions 
in  this  country — in  the  Art  Institute  with  its  art 
galleries,  permanent  collections,  passing  exhibi¬ 
tions,  lecture  courses,  libraries,  and  constant 
association  with  accomplished  artists  and 
teachers. 

Drawing,  Painting,  Illustrating,  Normal  In¬ 
struction,  Sculpture,  Decorative  Design  and 
Architecture.  Students  may  enter  at  any  time. 
No  art  student.  East  or  West,  ought  to  select 
his  school  until  he  has  seen  the  fine  illustrated 
catalogue  of  the  Art  Institute,  mailed  free  on 
application. 

Be  careful  of  tlie  name,  the  Art  Institute. 

RALPH  HOLMES,  Registrar 
Dept.  P,  Art  Institute_ CHICAGO,  ILL. 


CHICAGO  SCHOOL  of 
APPLIED  and  NORMAL  ART 

EMMA  M.  CHURCH,  Director 

Professional  training  in  Illustration,  Deco¬ 
rative  Design,  Commercial  Design  and  Illus¬ 
tration,  Normal  Art  and  the  Hand  Crafts. 
Two-year  courses. 

Limited  membership,  personal  attention, 
graduates  in  demand  in  all  lines  of  art 
activity.  Special  summer  classes  for  teachers, 
designers,  illustrators  and  others  busy  during 
the  rest  of  the  year.  Write  jor  particulars 
to  secretary, 

312-237  MICHIGAN  AVENUE 
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RemBrand]^ 
Colo 

Noted  for  their  sur¬ 
prising  brilliancy, 
pe  rmanence, 
and  easy  work¬ 
ing  qualities, 
Rembrandt 
Colors  have 
become 
widely  used 
by  many  fa¬ 
mous  American  and 
European  artists,  whose  testi¬ 
monials  are  at  your  disposal. 


ff 


Your  dealer  can  supply  Rem¬ 
brandt  Colors.  Ask  kirn.  If 
he  won’t,  send  to  us.  IVrite 


SKETCHING  MATERIALS 

Gef  Read^  NoiV  for  Outdoor  Sketching 

SILVA 
Sketching  Outfit 

Easel,  Sketch  Box  and 
Canvas  Carrier  Combined 

Very  light,  strong  and  com¬ 
pact.  Weighs  less  than  4 
pounds. 

“MAYNARD” 

Pocket  Sketch  Box 
and  Panel  Carrier 

Polished  Mahogany  Box,  1  ^  x  4  x  1 0  M  in-  when 
closed,  with  Tin  Tray,  Palette  Cup,  Rubber  Band  and 
Belt  Hook. 

SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULAR  AND  PRICE  LIST 

We’ll  fit  sou  out  completely  with  all  sou  need: 

Easels,  Stools,  Umbrellas  and  all  the  rest 

F.  W.  DEVOE  &  C.  T.  RAYNOLDS  CO. 

NEW  YORK  and  CHICAGO 


LATE  PUBLICATIONS  OF  TIVfELY  INTEREST 

The  Land  of  Teck  and  Its  Neighbourhood 

By  S.  BARING -GOULD,  M.A. 

Teck  forms  a  portion  of  the  Swabian  Alb  lying  between  the  Neckar 
and  the  Danube  above  the  rich  lowlands  of  Wurtemberg.  In  its  fertile  val¬ 
leys  lie  russet-tiled  villages  buried  among  orchards  of  cherry,  plum  and 
walnut  trees.  T  he  Swabian  Alb  kas  been  the  cradle  of  illustrious  houses, 
including  the  Hohenstaufen,  the  Hohenzollerns  and  the  Dukes  of  Teck;  of 
great  artists;  but  its  greatest  interest  to  the  English-speaking  world  is  be¬ 
cause  Queen  Mary,  of  Great  Britain,  was  a  Princess  of  Teck. 

With  5  Plates  in  Color,  48  other  Illustrations  and  a  Map 

Octavo.  Handsome  Cloth,  Gilt  Top,  Uncut,  $3.50  net.  Postage  20  cents 


My  Balkan  Tour 

By  ROY  TREVOR 

This  is  a  very  charming  chronicle  of  the  travels  of  a  party  of  motorists  in 
the  Balkans,  together  with  a  descriptive  and  historical  account  of  Bosnia, 

Herzegovina,  Dalmatia,  Croatia,  and  the  Kingdom  of  Montenegro. 

The  volume  is  illustrated  with  truly  magnificent  photographs  taken  en 
route,  and  is  one  of  the  most  entertaining  and  instructive  travel  books  of 
recent  years. 

With  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece,  a  Map,  and  104  other  Illustrations 

Octavo.  Handsome  Cloth,  Gilt  Top,  Uncut,  $4.50  net.  Postage  25  cents 
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Art  Materials 


Information  or  circulars  concerning  anjr  kind  of 
material,  tools  and  implements,  canvas,  casts,  etc., 
will  be  furnished,  free  of  charge,  on  request. 

Address  ART  MATERIAL  DEPARTMENT, 
The  International  Studio,  110-114  West  Thirty-second  Street,  New  York 


THE  HUMAN  FIGURE 

By  JOHN  H.  VANDERPOEL 

IT  IS  the  clearest  exposition  of  figure  drawing  ever  attempted. 
The  construction  of  every  part  oj  the  human  form  is  mi¬ 
nutely  described,  and  illustrated  by  330  sketches  and  54  full- 
page  drawings. 

“The  Human  Figure”  is  indispensable  to  the  commercial 
artist,  the  student,  or  any  one  desiring  a  better  knowledge  of 
pictures  than  his  untrained  eye  can  afford.  It  is  a  thorough 
analysis  of  the  human  figure,  feature  by  feature  and  as  a  whole. 
Its  illustrations,  all  of  them  masterly  drawings  of  the  greatest 
value  to  the  student,  none  of  which  has  ever  been  published, 
show  parts  of  the  body  in  various  positions  and  actions.  Alto¬ 
gether  it  is  the  most  complete  illustrated  work  on  the  subject  now  extant. 

John  H.  Vanderpoel  has  been  for  nearly  thirty  years  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
teachers  of  drawing  in  America.  His  knowledge  of  the  nude  and  the  clear,  systematic 
manner  in  which  he  gives  it  e.xpression  are  unsurpassed  in  modern  art  instruction. 

Mechanically  the  book  is  a  beautiful  one,  finely  printed  on  heavy  paper,  solidly 
bound  in  an  artistic  manner,  and  designed  to  be  as  convenient  for  reference  as  possible. 

PRICE,  $2.00  POSTPAID 


THE  INLAND  PRINTER  COMPANY 


127  Sherman  Street 


CHICAGO 


HIGGINS’ 


I  DRAWING  INKS 
(  ETERNAL  WRITING  INK 
\  ENGROSSING  INK 
)  TAURINE  MUCILAGE 
(  PHOTO-MOUNTER  PASTE 
]  DRAWING-BOARD  PASTE 
/  LIQUID  PASTE 
I  OFFICE  PASTE 
\  VEGETABLE  GLUE.  ETC. 


A.  SARTORIUS  &  COMPANY 


Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 

ARTISTS’  COLORS 
AND  MATERIALS 


ARE  THE  FINEST  AND  BEST  INKS 
AND  ADHESIVES 

Emancip&le  yourself  Irom  the  use 
of  corrosive  and  ilhsmelling  inks 
and  adhesives  and  adopt  the 
Higgins*  Inks  and  Adhesives. 
Tliey  will  be  a  revelation  to 
you,  thev  are  so  sweet,  clean 
and  well  put  up. 


At  Dealere  Geoerally 

Chas.  M.  Higgins  &  Co.^Mfrt. 
271  Ninth  Street,  Brooklyii,  N.T. 

Br«Deh«e  ;  Chicago,  Loadoa 


China  Colors  in  Powder 

(In  viatls  or  in  bulk.)  Vials  and  corks 
for  dealers  and  teachers  bottling  china 
colors. 

China  Colors  in  Tubes 

(Oil  and  Water  Preparation.) 

ArtisU’  Oil  Color*,  Artists*  Water  Colors,  Art¬ 
ists’  Moist  Oleo  Colors,  Artists’  Fine  Brushes 

Write  for  A.  Sartorius  &  Co.’s  Catalogue  contain¬ 
ing  many  instructions  bow  to  mix  and  apply  colors 

45  MURRAY  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


SUMMER  SCHOOLS 

See  the  'Point? 

All  of  WINSOR  &  NEWTON’S  Red  Sable  Hair 

HAVE  IT 

AND  A  SPRING  WITH  IT 

So  have  the 

ICHNEUMON  HAIR  BRUSHES 
for  OIL  and  WATER 
Workers 


New  catalogue 
now  out — 
price  five 
cents 


The  New 
OH  and  Water 
Colors,  Spectrum  Red, 
Yellow,  Violet,  have  Brilliancy 

WINTON  WHITE  for  Oil  Color  Painting 
Double  tubes  One  pound  tubes 

Half-pound  tubes  T  wo  pound  tubes 

BELL’S  MEDIUM  for  Cleaning  and  Restoring 
Old  Oil  Paintings  PAPOMA  for  Oil  Painting 
Sketching  time  is  here  and  we  have  just  what  you  want 

See  that  your  box  has  them  and  a  full  supply  of  all  W.  &  N.  Canvases,  Brushes, 
Linseed,  Poppy  and  Pale  Dry  Oil  before  leaving  the  city. 

Should  you  not  be  able  to  obtain  our  goods  we  will  send  them  direct 

WINSOR  &  NEWTON,  298  Broadway,  New  York 

(SEE  THAT  OUR  NAME  IS  ON  ALL  GOODS) 


N 


EW  PHOXOGR.^PH  RECORDS 


The  Jul}'  crop  of  new  achieve¬ 
ments  in  the  line  of  X'ictor  records  includes 
another  new  voice,  that  of  Miss  Janet 
Spencer,  whose  singing  has  delighted  con¬ 
cert  and  oratorio  audiences  for  several 
years  past.  The  reception  accorded  her 
since  her  first  New  York  appearance  in 
1909  makes  an  annual  concert  in  this  city  a 
practical  certainty.  Two  records  by  Miss 
Spencer  are  issued  simultaneously,  one  of 
them  William  A.  Fisher’s  charming  render¬ 
ing  of  Herbert  Randall’s  poem,  “Go  to 
Sleep,”  the  other  a  lively  Spanish  gipsy  song 
and  dance  with  castanet  accompaniment,  a 
so-called  bolero  by  Arditi. 

A  duet  l)y  Rossini,  TheMariners,  sung 
by  Messrs.  McCormack  and  Sammarco,  is 
another  noteworthy  addition  to  the  list  of 
vocal  records.  Mr.  McCormack  is  further 
represented  by  a  song  from  Mine.  Liza 
Lehmann’s  “  Persian  Garden”  cycle,  which 
as  most  music  lovers  already  know,  is  a 
musical  setting  of  portions  of  Fitzgerald’s 
translation  of  the  “  Rubaiyat.”  The  par¬ 
ticular  song  thus  given  to  the  public.  Ah, 
Moon  of  My  Delight,  is  easily  one  of  the 
best  in  the  cycle. 

Two  records  are  contributed  by  Albert 
Reiss,  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Com¬ 
pany.  (3ne  of  these  is  the  Hexenritt,  or 
Witch's  Ride,  from  “  Haensel  und  Gretel,” 
the  work  which  has  been  called  the  Peter 
Pan  of  grand  opera,  the  audiences  who  wit¬ 
ness  it  being  invariably  delighted  with  the 
childish  joyousness  and  fairy  charm  of 
Humperdinck’s  work.  The  other  Reiss 
song  is  a  selection  from  Millocker’s  “Gas- 
parone.” 

Mine.  Tetrazzini  adds  distinction  to  this 
month’s  “Red  Seal”  list  with  her  render¬ 
ing  of  the  Swiss  Echo  Song,  a  famous  old 
coloratura  air  which  has  been  the  delight  of 
many  prima  donnas  and  the  despair  of 
others.  The  composer,  Carl  Anton  Flo- 
rian  Eckert  (1820-1879),  was  a  famous 
German  conductor  and  violinist,  whose 
operas,  “  Fischerinadchen  ”  (written  at  the 
age  of  ten!)  and  “Wilhelm,”  and  an  ora¬ 
torio,  “  Ruth,”  attracted  some  attention  in 
their  day.  Mine.  Tetrazzini  is  very  much 
at  home  in  such  a  number  as  this,  and  sings 
the  difficult  variations  with  dazzling  bril¬ 
liancy  and  consummate  ease.  Particu¬ 
larly  noticeable  are  the  echo  effects  given 
by  the  diva.  Altogether,  one  of  the  most 
delightful  of  the  records  by  this  famous 
singer. 

Herbert  Witherspoon’s  numbers  for  July 
arc  most  interesting,  comprising  three 
songs  by  American  composers.  The  first 
is  an  effective  song  from  one  of  the  operas 
of  Pietro  Floridia.  Mr.  Floridia,  although 
a  Sicilian  by  birth,  has  made  his  home  here 
for  many  years,  and  now  that  he  is  a 
citizen  of  this  country  he  may  truthfully 
be  called  an  American  composer.  The 
brilliant  production  of  Mr.  Floridia’s  new 
opera,  “Paoletta,”  in  Cincinnati  last 
August,  was  one  of  the  events  of  the  season. 
The  second  record  contains  two  songs  by 
Sidney  Homer,  whose  charming  Banjo 
Song  was  much  admired  during  May  and 
June.  Requiem  is  one  of  six  songs  consti¬ 
tuting  the  composer’s  Opus  15,  the  text  be¬ 
ing  taken  from  Robert  Louis  Stevenson’s 
“Underwoods.”  Dearest  \s  3.  setting  (Opus 
25)  of  a  part  of  the  poem,  “Hawthorn 
and  Lavender,”  by  William  Ernest  Hen¬ 
ley,  and  the  song  is  dedicated  to  Mme. 
Homer, 
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Good  Fiction  for  Vacation  Reading 


PERPETUA 

By  DION  CLAYTON  CALTHROP,  author  of  “Everybody’s 
Secret.”  Cloth.  l2mo.  $1.30  net.  Postage  12  cents. 

A  love  story  as  full  of  surprises  and  as  much  out  of  the  ordinary 
run  of  novels  as  Locke’s  “Beloved  Vagabond.”  In  fact,  Mr.  Cal- 
throp’s  works  contain  much  of  the  grace  and  charm  of  Mr.  Locke’s 
novels. 

THE  SOCIALIST  COUNTESS 

By  HORACE  C.  NEWTE,  author  of  “The  Sins  of  the  Children," 
"  Sparrows,”  etc.  l2mo.  Cloth.  $1.30  net.  Postage  12  cents. 

A  delicious  satire  of  the  Countess  who  became  a  Socialist  and  the 
laboring  man  who  became  her  protege  and  fell  in  love  with  her  daughter. 
Tne  tale  is  full  of  delightful  and  ludicrous  situations,  into  which  the 
Countess  is  plunged  by  her  ignorance  of  her  subject  and  her  enthusiasm 
for  the  cause. 

DEMETER'S  DAUGHTER 

By  EDEN  PHILLPOTTS.  Cloth.  12mo.  $1.35  net.  Postage 
1 2  cents. 

The  most  important  of  Mr.  Phillpotts’  recent  novels.  Tells  of  the 
life  of  self-renunciation  on  the  part  of  a  mother  for  her  children  and  a 
worthless  husband.  As  in  many  of  his  former  novels,  Mr.  Phillpotts 
has  laid  the  scene  in  Dartmoor. 

THE  YOUNG  IDEA 

By  PARKER  H.  FILLMORE,  author  of  “The 
Hickory  Limb.”  Cloth.  I2mo.  $1.25  net.  Post¬ 
age  13  cents. 

The  humorous  chronicles  of  a  neighborhood. 

A  series  of  laughs  from  the  heart  out  and  a  pleasant 
vista  backward  to  the  days  of  childhood  will  come  to  the 
reader  of  this  real  story  of  real  American  child  life. 

I  MIBtHE  red  LANTERN:  Being 
B  1^'  w]  the  Story  of  the  Goddess  of  the 
Red  Lantern  Light 

By  EDITH  WHERRY.  Cloth.  12mo.  $1.30  net.  Postage  12 
cents. 

A  true  story  of  the  Boxer  uprising  in  China.  A  love  romance  is 
interwoven  with  the  problem  of  the  half-breed,  the  Eurasian,  that  un¬ 
fortunate  mixture  of  the  white  and  ye  low  races. 

THE  EXCEPTION 

By  OLIVER  ONIONS.  Cloth.  12mo.  $1.50 

The  story  is  that  of  a  woman  who  for  a  brief  period  of  her  early 
youth  regarded  life’s  race  not  as  an  organized  handicap,  but  as  a  “  go-as- 
you-please.”  Such  histories  as  that  of  Berice  Beckwith  are  usually 
treated  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  revolting  spirit;  this  one  is  regarded 
in  its  other  aspects. 

Her  struggle  to  preserve  her  carefully  guarded  secret  is  excellently 
handled,  as  is  also  the  description  of  blackmail  and  threatened  disclosure 
upon  her  wedding  day. 

PHYLLIS  IN  MIDDLEWYCH 

By  MARGARET  WESTRUPP,  author  of  “Elizabeth’s  Chil- 
dren.”  “  The  Young  O’Briens,”  etc.  Cloth.  l2mo.  $1.50. 

It  is  some  years  since  “Elizabeth’s  Children”  was  published,  when 
it  immediately  ran  through  edition  after  edition.  In  her  new  book  the 
author  shows  that  same  sympathetic  touch  and  sure  knowledge  of  the 
real  child  that  stamped  “Elizabeth’s  Children”  as  a  live  book.  The 
doings  and  misdoings  of  Phyllis  are  told  with  understanding  and  with 
humor. 

BILLY 

By  PAUL  METHVEN.  12mo.  Cloih.  $1.50. 

Billy,  the  heroine,  is  a  pleasure-loving,  athletic,  out-of-door  girl, 
who  has  vowed  never  to  renounce  her  independence  by  accepting  an 
offer  of  marriage,  but  whose  resolutions  are  broken  down  by  the  per¬ 
suasions  of  a  most  ardent  admirer,  on  condition  that  the  marriage  shall 
be  a  strictly  business  contract.  The  complications,  the  humor,  comedy 
and  tragedy  that  arise  from  this  extraordinary  situation  form  the  topic 
of  a  most  interesting  tale. 

SAM’S  KID 

By  F.  E.  MILLS  YOUNG.  l2mo.  Cloth.  $1.50. 

The  story  of  a  girl’s  life.  Her  devotion  and  self  sacrifice,  whereby 
she  saves  the  man  she  loves  from  falling  under  the  penalty  of  the  law  for 
a  charge  of  murder  falsely  brought  against  him  by  an  enemy. 

DRENDER’S  DAUGHTER 

By  NETTA  SYRETT.  12mo.  Cloth.  $1.50. 

The  Story  of  a  pedantic  student  who  adopts  a  child  of  the  people 
with  the  intention  of  educating  her  to  fit  her  for  marriage  with  himself. 
The  result  of  this  experiment  is  told  in  the  author’s  best  manner. 


JOHN  LANE  COMPANY,  Publishers,  NEW  YORK 


Over  %  Million 

The  TRAVELERS  INSUR¬ 
ANCE  COMPANY  paid  in 
1910  over  half  a  million  dollars  to 
its  policy  holders  for  accidents  pecu¬ 
liar  to  the  vacation  season. 

These  enormous  benefits,  paid  by  this 
largest  of  all  accident  companies  for  vaca¬ 
tion  injuries,  should  impress  you  with  the 
necessity  of  accident  insurance. 

Now  is  the  time  when  many  people  are 
injured  in  hunting,  boating,  fishing,  bicycling, 
baseball,  golf,  riding  and  driving,  automobil- 
ing  and  travel.  Every  year  one  in  eight  of 
the  population  is  injured,  and  one  death  in 
every  ten  is  from  accident.  There  are  more 
people  disabled  every  year  in  this  country  by 
accident  than  were  killed  and  wounded  in 
any  year  of  the  Civil  War. 

Such  is  the  life  we  must  live.  Its  den¬ 
sity  of  population — its  feverish  activity — its 
desire  for  rapid  transportation — its  diversity 
and  mechanical  complexity — its  increasing 
desire  for  hazardous  sports,  make  protedlion 
by  insurance  an  absolute  necessity. 

The  benefits  are  so  broad  and  the 
co^  so  small,  that  if  a  man  does  not 
carry  accident  insurance  it  is  generally 
because  he  does  not  know  the  fadls. 
Let  us  tell  you  how  much  insurance 
$25  a  year  will  buy. 

USE  THIS  COUPON 


THE  TRAVELERS  INSURANCE 
COMPANY 

HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT 

How  much  accident  insurance  will  $25  buy  ? 

Name -  - - 

Int.  Studio  Address  - - - 
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NOW  READY  FOR  DELIVERY 


THE  GARDENS  OF  ENGLAND 
IN  THE  NORTHERN  COUNTIES 


HE  third  volume  of  the  series  of  Special  Num¬ 
bers  oH‘The  Studio”  devoted  to  the  Gardens 
of  England  is  now  in  preparation.  This  will 
complete  the  series,  the  Southern  and  Western 
Counties  having  been  dealt  with  in  the  Winter  Number, 
1907-8,  and  the  Midland  and  Eastern  Counties  in  the 
Winter  Number,  1 908-9.  It  contains  about  1  30  full- 
page  illustrations  carefully  selected  from  some  hundreds  of 
photographs-taken  exclusively  for  this  volume  by  Mr.W. 
J.  Day,  the  well-known  garden  photographer-of  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  interesting  gardens  in  Yorkshire,  Lanca¬ 
shire,  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  Durham  and  Northum¬ 
berland.  In  addition  are  included  several  plates  in  colors 
after  water-color  drawings  by  Mr.  G.  S.  Elgood,  R.  I.,  Mr. 
E.  A.  Chadwick,  and  others.  Thus  the  volume  will  be  one 
which  will  appeal  to  all  lovers  of  the  garden  and  garden  craft. 

To  avoid  disappointment  orders  should  be  placed  at 
once,  as  the  edition  is  limited,  and  the  number  will 
not  be  reprinted.  The  first  volume  of  this  series  went  out 
of  print  shortly  after  publication,  while  only  a  few  copies 
of  the  second  remain  unsold.  Price  on  publication,  subject 
to  advance  after  publication.  Paper  $2.50  net,  postage 
25  cents;  Cloth  $3.00  net,  postage  35  cents. 

JOHN  LANE  COMPANY,  114  West  32i  Street,  New  York 
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ADVENTURES  IN  HOME  MAKING 

“It  isn’t  what  a  house  is  that  counts;  it  is  what  it  may  be  made.  ” 


By  ROBERT  and  ELIZABETH  SHACKLETON 

8vo.  Profusely  Illustrated.  $1.75  net.  Postage  20  cents 

The  successful  adventures  of  two  people  who  undertook  and  accomplished  the  transformation  of  an  outworn  house 
into  a  charming  and  comfortable  home. 

A  BOOK  ON  THE  BROAD  AND  VITAL  SUBJECT  OF  HOME  MAKING,  SETTING  FORTH  UNEXPECTED  AND 
PERFECTLY  FEASIBLE  POSSIBILITIES  IN  ALTERATIONS,  DECORATION  AND  FURNISHING,  WHICH  MAY 
PROFIT  ALIKE  THE  OWNER  OF  A  LARGE  HOUSE  AND  THE  FLAT  DWELLER. 

CLEVELAND  LEADER: 

“That  ‘Adventures’’  isagreat  word — a  ‘  portmanteau  word,’  as  Lewis  Carroll  would  say,  for  so  much  is  packed 
in  it  of  the  delights  of  seeing  and  discovery,  of  planning  and  execution,  of  the  miracle  working  which  transformed  a 
very  prosaic-looking  house  into  one  of  the  most  picturesque  lines  and  homey  comforts.” 

SAN  FRANCISCO  BULLETIN: 

“It  is  just  the  sort  of  book  prospective  home  owners  will  find  to  their  liking,  as  its  information  is  of  the  practical 
kind,  and  meets  the  needs  of  people  of  ordinary  means.” 

THE  DIAL: 

“This  hook  will  delight  and  inspire  all  enterprising  persons  who  either  don't  own  homes  or  find  those  they  do  own 
hopelessly  ugly.” 

PROVIDENCE  JOURNAL : 

“Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shackleton  offer  many  excellent  suggestions  that  ought  to  help  others  to  a  state  of  grace.  The 
book  is  thus  of  practical  as  well  as  esthetic  value.” 

WASHINGTON  EVENING  STAR: 

“In  the  telling  of  this  tale  of  house  transformation  the  authors  give  some  valuable  instructions  of  universal  appli¬ 
cability,  pointing  out  the  essential  principles  of  art  in  the  home  and  emphasizing  the  possibility  of  making  use  of 
ugliness  to  the  end  of  creating  beauty.  This  work  presents  invaluable  suggestions.” 

PORTLAND  (ORE.)  TELEGRAM: 

“This  is  one  of  the  most  fascmating  and  at  the  same  time  practical  books  of  the  season.  A  perfect  succession  of 
suggestions,  all  of  them  immensely  advantageous  to  every  home  builder  or  home  owner.  We  know  nowhere  a  book  that 
is  quite  as  helpfid  as  this  for  the  millions  who  have  need  of  it.” 

SUBURBAN  LIFE: 

“This  is  a  most  interesting  book  and  is  written  with  a  literary  skill  which  would  make  it  worth  while,  even  were 
it  not  filled  with  practical  and  helpful  suggestions.  The  average  reader  leaves  the  book  with  a  desire  to  follow  in  the 
Shackletons’  footste  ps.” 
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JUST  as  beautiful  in  its  proportions  as  it  is  superb  in  its 
musical  qualities,  tbis  compact  little  Minum  Grand  model 
challenges  tbe  admiration  of  tbe  observer  just  as  it  cbarms  tbe 
ear  of  tbe  trained  musician. 
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BIRGE  HARRISON,  N.A.,  LAND¬ 
SCAPE  PAINTER 
BY  ARTHUR  HOEBER 

Rarely  does  it  happen  that  an  artist 
having  received  distinguished  honors  for  his  work 
in  the  figure,  including  a  medal  at  the  Paris  Salon 
and  the  subsequent  purchase  of  his  picture  by  the 
French  government,  deliberately  relinquishes  that 
branch  of  art  to  paint  only  the  landscape.  This, 
however,  is  the  experience  of  Mr.  Birge  Harrison, 
N.A.,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  he  has  had  the 
same  recognition  in  the  latter  direction  he  had  in 
the  former,  for  today  Mr.  Harrison  must  be  ac¬ 
counted  one  of  the  leading  landscape  men  of  this 
country  and  many  official  honors  have  been  paid 
him.  It  is,  too,  a  curious  fact  that  he  is  one  of 
three  brothers  all  of  whom  embraced  the  career 
of  art.  The  youngest  of  the  group  died  some 
years  ago,  just  as  he  was  beginning  to  make  him¬ 
self  felt,  but  there  remains  the  elder  brother,  Alex¬ 
ander  Harrison,  the  distinguished  marine  and 
figure  painter,  whose  fame  is  worldwide  and  who 
has  made  Paris  his  home  since  early  manhood. 

It  is  a  curious  and  unusual  manifestation  of  the 
art  instinct  to  find  so  many  in  one  family  achieving 
excellent  results  with  the  paint  brush,  and  it  is, 
perhaps,  the  more  remarkable  to  note  that  these 
two  remaining  brothers  have  not  been  overshad¬ 
owed,  the  one  by  the  other,  but  that  each  has  gone 
his  way  independently,  with  nearly  if  not  quite 
equal  success.  Of  an  old  Philadelphia  family, 
Birge  Harrison,  like  his  brothers,  was  born  in  that 
city  and  began  his  art  studies  at  the  schools  of  the 
old  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  How¬ 
ever,  he  was  there  but  a  short  while  when  a  young 
art  student  came  over  from  Paris  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing  some  of  his  relatives  for  the  first  time. 
The  name  of  this  youth  was  John  Singer  Sargent, 
and,  making  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Harrison,  he 
sang  to  him  .so  enthralling  a  song  of  life  in  the 
Latin  Quarter  and  the  advantages  of  the  French 


ateliers  that  Birge  Harrison  forthwith  packed  up 
his  belongings  and  hied  him  to  the  French  capital, 
promptly  entering  the  atelier  of  Carolus  Duran, 
where  Sargent  was  already  installed  as  a  pupil, 
along  with  many  Frenchmen  and  several  Ameri¬ 
cans,  the  advance  guard  of  the  Yankee  crowd  that 
was  destined  later  to  fairly  inundate  Paris.  Here 
were  Carroll  Beckwith,  Will  H.  Low,  Abbott  H. 
Thayer,  Theodore  Robinson  and  the  late  Frank 
Fowler,  all  men  who  were  to  be  recognized  as  the 
years  went  on.  Carolus  Duran  was  then  at  the 
zenith  of  popularity  and  fame,  the  greatest  of 
Parisian  dandies,  handsome,  elegant,  and  his 
painting  was  adjudged  to  be  the  last  word  in 
modernity. 

No  more  delightful,  hard-working  crowd  of  ar¬ 
tistic  men,  perhaps,  were  ever  gathered  within  the 
four  walls  of  a  studio  than  this  care-free  group  of 
Americans,  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen,  and  there 
were  delightful  summers  spent  at  Grez,  that  para¬ 
dise  of  the  artist,  down  in  the  department  of  the 
Seine  et  Marne.  There  Mr.  Harrison  was  fortu¬ 
nate  enough  to  pass  a  season  with  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  and  the  lady  who  was  subsequently  to 
become  the  wife  of  the  novelist,  Mrs.  Osborne,  so¬ 
journing  there  with  her  daughter,  who  later  be¬ 
came  Mrs.  Strong.  So,  too,  “Bob”  Stevenson 
was  of  the  party  and  the  days  as  well  as  the  nights 
were  idyllic.  The  winters  in  the  old  Carolus  class 
in  the  Rue  Notre  Dame  des  Champs  were  thorough¬ 
ly  enjoyable,  and  the  days  were  supplemented  by 
afternoons  in  the  famous  Cour  Yvon  that  met  in 
the  Hemicycle,  in  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts, 
from  four  to  five,  where  drawing  was  done  by  the 
more  advanced  men  and  com[)etition  was  great. 
In  i88o  Mr.  Harrison  achieved  his  first  success, 
with  a  picture,  November.  It  represented  a  Nor¬ 
mandy  peasant  girl  standing  in  a  young  woodland 
and  was  a  delightful  com[)Osition,  painted  entirely 
in  the  open,  as  was  the  custom  of  those  days  with 
the  artists,  for  the  plein  air  school  was  in  full 
vogue.  This  is  the  work  that  later  the  state 
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bought  and  it  now  hangs  in  the  museum  at  Mar¬ 
seilles.  For  this  the  artist  received  a  medal  at  the 
Ex-j^osition  of  1889,  whither  it  was  sent  by  the 
authorities  of  that  southern  seaport. 

In  1882  i\Ir.  Harrison,  along  with  his  brother 
Alexander,  journeyed  down  to  Pont  Aven,  in  Brit¬ 
tany,  where  again  there  was  a  large  colony,  and 
from  there,  with  his  wife,  he  started  for  a  voyage 
around  the  world,  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  visit¬ 
ing  her  home  in  Australia.  Not  much  work  was 
done  on  this  trip,  except  in  a  literary  way.  Mr. 
Harrison,  incidentally,  is  almost  as  facile  with  his 
pen  as  he  is  with  his  brush.  The  trip  finished 
in  California,  the  artist  establishing  himself  at 
Santa  Barbara,  where  he  remained  some  six  years, 
painting  that  locality  and  confining  himself  to  the 
landscape,  for  he  seemed  to  have  lost  his  taste  for 
the  figure.  In  his  round-the-world  trip  he 
stopped  some  time  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  writ¬ 
ing  pajiers  for  Scribner's  Magazine,  which  he  illus¬ 
trated  himself.  The  California  life  was  cut  short 
by  domestic  bereavement  and  Mr.  Harrison  then 
went  to  Plymouth,  Mass.,  where  he  had  relatives 
and  w'here  he  found  great  consolation  in  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Cape  Cod  landscape,  over  which  he  toiled 
faithfully,  with  admirable  results.  From  there  he 
went  to  Canada,  settling  every  winter  at  Quebec, 
where  he  soon  became  identihed  with  pictures  of 
snowscapes,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  he 
paints  the  snow  with  exceeding  good  taste,  discre¬ 
tion  and  truth  of  values.  However,  and  fortu¬ 
nately,  too,  the  man  has  not  confined  himself  to 
such  themes.  In  truth,  there  is  scarcely  any 
phase  of  nature  that  Mr.  Harrison  has  not  at¬ 
tacked  at  one  time  or  another  with  satisfactory 
results,  for  he  has  no  parii-prie  in  the  matter,  ap¬ 
proaching  each  theme  with  receptive  eye  and  mind 
and  endeavoring  not  only  to  obtain  just  tran¬ 
scripts  but  to  add  much  of  his  own  personality  in 
his  interpretation  of  his  nature,  the  only  way  inci¬ 
dentally  that  worthy  pictures  are  made. 

Mr.  Plarrison,  as  a  rule,  is  drawn  more  to  the 
lyrical  side  of  nature  than  to  the  dramatic.  His  is 
the  gentler  interpretation  of  the  scene,  the  ten¬ 
derer  side,  that  time  of  the  day  fullest  of  the  poetry 
of  the  world  out  of  doors,  and  to  his  task  he  brings 
a  well-trained  eye  and  hand,  an  intellect  that  is  in 
keeping  with  the  best  traditions,  and  an  abiding 
good  taste.  One  is  conscious  in  looking  at  his 
canvases  that  the  scene  has  strongly  appealed, 
that  the  painter  has  saturated  himself  with  the 
subject,  has  studied  just  the  best  lines  in  a  com¬ 
position  suited  to  bring  out  his  idea,  while  he  has 
evolved  his  color  scheme  much  from  within  him, 


and  more  as  a  souvenir  of  the  effect  than  the  con¬ 
crete  rendering  of  the  particular  tints  that  were 
before  him.  He  is  particularly  happy  in  the  ren¬ 
dering  of  his  skies,  which  he  invests  with  charm 
of  atmospheric  qualities,  and  he  secures  delight¬ 
fully  the  mystery  of  twilight,  that  subtle, 
indefinite  time  of  the  day  when  all  is  bathed  in 
tender  color.  As  I  have  said,  however,  he  does 
not  play  upon  a  single  note,  and  I  have  seen  some 
of  his  marines  that  entitle  him  to  a  high  place 
among  the  men  who  limn  the  sea  and  shore.  He 
has  been  singularly  happy  in  the  painting  of  tran¬ 
quil  streams  in  the  winter  landscape,  or,  again,  in 
depicting  these  waters  rushing  down  from  the 
melting  snows.  Now  and  then  in  these  streams 
he  will  give  a  reflection  of  the  setting  sun,  and 
obtain  astonishing  brilliancy,  until  the  canvas  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  artificially  lit. 

Also  he  has  painted  New  York  streets,  catching 
the  picturesqueness  of  the  great  metropolis,  bring¬ 
ing  out  unusual  beauties  of  sky  line  contours,  hith¬ 
erto  unsuspected,  disclosing,  in  short,  that  the 
material  for  the  painter  is  always  at  hand,  if  he 
have  the  trained  eye  to  perceive  it  and  make  his 
selection  with  discrimination.  For  some  years 
Mr.  Harrison  has  conducted  with  much  success  a 
summer  class  at  Woodstock,  N.  Y.,  where  he  has 
a  large  following  of  serious  men  and  women,  to 
whom  he  has  been  a  genuine  source  of  inspiration, 
for  the  man  has  the  valuable  gift  of  being  able  to 
impart  what  he  knows  with  a  clear,  analytical 
mind  and  fluency  of  expression.  Many  of  his 
talks  before  his  class  are  embodied  in  a  book  re¬ 
cently  published  by  the  Scribners,  entitled  “Land¬ 
scape  Painting.”  As  a  rule,  these  talks  are 
“straight  from  the  shoulder,”  and  are  of  great 
educational  value.  One  may  not  go  through  this 
highly  interesting  volume  without  a  full  realization 
that  Birge  Harrison  knows  his  trade  thoroughly, 
for  he  gives  his  readers  a  most  entertaining  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  art  of  painting,  as  well  as  the  art  of  learn¬ 
ing  to  see,  which,  as  Charles  H.  Woodbury  main¬ 
tains,  is  of  even  greater  importance  than  painting. 

“Treat  nature,”  says  Mr.  Harrison,  “with  re¬ 
spect  and  affection,  but  don’t  let  her  rule  you.” 
The  great  French  painter,  Lhermitte,  once  said 
to  him:  “A  picture  which  needs  a  title,  never 
should  have  been  painted.”  And  so  he  maintains 
we  had  best  not  poach  upon  the  preserves  of  the 
story  teller,  for  he  can  beat  us  at  his  own  game. 
Vision,  he  maintains,  is  the  key  to  the  door  of  art. 
The  true  artist  is  he  who  paints  the  beautiful  body, 
informed  and  radiated  by  the  still  more  lovely  and 
fascinating  spirit — he  who  renders  the  mood;  and 
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the  painter  who  lacks  this  greatest  of  ali  gifts,  or 
who,  having  it,  fails  to  use  it,  might  just  as  well 
close  his  color  box,  for  his  message  to  humanity 
will  not  be  worth  the  telling.  “Be  courageous,” 
he  says.  “  Always  dare  to  the  limit  of  your  knowl¬ 
edge  and  just  a  little  beyond.  You  must  show 
conviction  yourself  if  you  would  convince  others. 
The  public  will  pass  by  the  man  who  says  ‘I 
think’  and  stand  rapt  before  the  picture  of  the 
man  who  says  ‘1  know!’  Aim  to  tell  the  truth, 
but  if  you  have  to  lie  (in  art),  lie  courageously.  A 
courageous  lie  has  often  more  viitue  than  a  timid 
truth.  Stick  to  your  own  vision  if  you  would  rise 
above  the  throng.  Stand  aloof  and  force  your 
note — your  own  personal  note.  But  first  of  all  be 
sure  you  have  something  to  say,  for  an  empty 
boast  awakes  only  a  smile,  and  a  bluff  is  soon 
called!” 


For  all  these  years  Mr.  Harrison,  save  for  cer¬ 
tain  literary  adventures,  when  it  was  not  possible 
for  him  to  paint,  has  confined  himself  strictly  to 
his  art,  has  labored  seriously,  according  to  his  en¬ 
dowments,  and  has  brought  to  all  his  work  a  fine 
intellectuality,  for  the  man  has  a  well-trained  mind 
and  his  associations  have  been  with  the  leading 
thinkers  of  the  age,  native  and  foreign.  Few 
have  a  wider  acquaintance  with  men  who  have 
been  doing  things  in  this  world,  in  an  art  direction, 
and  with  his  extensive  travel  in  all  lands  he  has 
absorbed  the  best  of  modern  ideas,  and  there  has 
come  to  him  ample  recognition  of  his  efforts.  His 
greatest  delight,  however,  is  yet  before  his  easel. 
The  glory  of  creation  is  still  his  dearest  joy.  'fo 
this,  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  student,  he  bends 
all  his  energies,  and  counts  that  day  lost  when  he 
has  not  painted.  Arthur  lloehcr. 
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The  paintings  of  william 

NICHOLSON. 

I'he  artist  who  makes  up  his  mind  to  break 
away  from  the  customary  conventions  of  his  time 
and  to  choose  his  own  way  in  the  practice  of 
his  profession  must  be  a  man  with  more  than 
ordinary  force  of  character.  He  must  lack  neither 
courage  nor  the  capacity  for  dogged  perseverance  ; 
he  must  be  able  to  withstand  rebuffs,  and  to  remain 
unmoved  by  misunderstanding  or  misrepresentation 
of  his  aims ;  he  must  have  the  power  to  continue, 
uninfluenced  by  opposition,  in  the  direction  he  has 
marked  out  for  himself,  and  to  refuse  to  make 
concessions  to  professional  clamour  or  popular 
demand.  He  must,  in  a  word,  be  a  rather  rare 
type  of  individual  with  special  strength  of  con¬ 
viction  and  a  definite  ability  to  fix  his  mind  upon 
what  he  conceives  to  be  the  right  course  for  him  to 
follow. 

For  the  modern  artist  is  not  willingly  allowed  to 
be  independent  either  by  his  professional  brethren 
or  by  the  public  to  whom  neces.sarily  his  appeal 
has  to  be  made.  The  art  world  is  divided  to-day 
into  schools,  each  of  which  has  its  own  small  group 
(jf  exponents  and  its  own  particular  following,  and 
the  man  who  does  not 
attach  himself  to  any  one 
of  these  schools  runs  the 
risk  of  being  treated  as  a 
sort  of  outcast  whom  no 
one  will  accept  and  for 
whom  there  is  not  a  good 
word  to  be  said.  Every 
school  is  suspicious  of  him 
because  his  independence 
implies,  as  they  assume, 
a  certain  contempt  for  the 
authority  they  claim,  and 
every  faction  of  the  public 
is  (jpposed  to  him  because 
his  work  has  not  the  tricks 
of  expression  and  the  man¬ 
nerisms  of  handling  which 
they  have  been  taught  tcj 
regard  as  essentials  in  artis¬ 
tic  performance. 

But  there  is  just  the 
chance  that  if  he  comlrines 


with  dogged  perseverance  in  the  assertion  of  his 
own  beliefs  a  real  command  over  the  mechanism 
(,)t  his  art  he  may  compel  the  art  world  to  accept 
him  as  a  person  mistaken,  perhaps,  but  still  of 
such  dominant  ability  that  he  cannot  conveniently 
be  ignored.  Fcu'ce  of  character,  backed  up  by 
technical  skill  of  a  high  order,  will  gain  for  an  artist 
a  position  in  which  he  will  receive  at  least  a 
measure  of  consideration,  a  position  for  which  he 
will  have  to  fight  hard,  but  one  in  which,  when  he 
has  once  arrived,  he  will  be  quite  reasonably 
secure ;  the  technical  skill,  however,  is  a  necessity, 
because  without  it  he  will  not  be  able  to  convince 
people  that  the  ideas  he  wishes  to  convey  have  any 
definite  claim  to  attention. 

The  strong  man,  the  fighter  who  will  make  no 
compromises  and  whose  sense  of  his  own  importance 
is  properly  developed,  can  impose  himself  on  the 
art  world  and  beat  down  opposition.  He  can 
secure  acceptance  and  make  his  influence  felt,  but 
he  can  only  do  this  by  proving  beyond  all  dispute 
that  he  is  armed  at  all  points  and  that  there  are  no 
weak  places  in  his  equipment.  In  his  progress  he 
will  go  through  several  stages:  at  first  he  will  be 
despised  because  he  has  not  come  out  of  any  of 
the  recognised  pigeon-holes  in  which  modern  art  is 
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classified  and  tabulated;  next  he  will  be  abused  as 
a  kind  of  discordant  interruption  in  a  general 
harmony  of  disagreement ;  then  he  will  be  tolerated 
as  an  inconvenient  exception  but  one  which  must 
be  recognised  because  it  cannot  be  got  rid  of ;  and 
at  last  he  will  be  put  on  a  duly  decorated  pedestal 
with  his  own  group  of  worshippers  all  ready  to 
swear  that  there  is  no  one  else  like  him  and  that  he 
is  the  one  shining  light  in  the  art  of  his  times. 

Not  many  men,  however,  arrive  at  the  pedestal 
stage,  d'here  are  too  many  disabilities  to  overcome, 
too  many  pitfalls  in  the  form  of  temptations  to  take 
the  line  of  least  resistance  and  to  accei)t  an  easy 
popularity  by  some  surrender  of  independence,  for 
any  but  the  most  confident  and  convinced  worker 
to  win  through  to  the  end  along  the  path  on  which 
he  set  out.  Such  a  number  of  artists  have  begun 
with  enthusiasm  to  carve  out  a  career  through  the 
thickets  of  popular  misunderstanding  and  bad  taste, 
only  to  turn  back  half-way  to  trot  along  the  nice, 
smooth,  level  road  which  ends  in  the  city  of  lost 
ambitions  ;  such  a  number  have  left  in  the  thickets 
the  bones  of  their  reputa¬ 
tions  and  have  been  blotted 
out  of  memory  by  the  over¬ 
growth  which  in  so  short 
a  time  has  hidden  all  the 
evidences  of  their  labour ; 
only  here  and  there  is  the 
track  cut  straight  through 
all  the  tangle  to  the  clear 
ground  beyond  where  the 
great  ones  dwell — where  the 
pedestals  stand  in  a  serene 
open  space  and  the  air  is 
])erfumed  with  the  smoke  of 
incense. 

It  would,  probably,  be 
not  quite  fair  to  suggest  that 
Mr.  William  Nicholson  has 
already  arrived  at  this 
elysium  where  the  few  great 
masters  sit  in  dignified  seclu¬ 
sion.  Admission  to  an 
elysium  suggests  the  end  ot 
striving  and  the  attainment 
of  a  position  in  which  the 
man  who  has  fought  well  can 
rest  upon  his  laurels  and 
watch  placidly  his  worship¬ 
pers  bowing  down  before 
him.  But  Mr.  Nicholson 
is  a  young  man,  and  he 
has  certainly  not  done  all 
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that  he  intends  and  is  fit  to  do.  Much  as  he  has 
already  accomplished — and  his  record  is  indis¬ 
putably  distinguished — there  are  possibilities  in 
him  which  suggest  that  the  place  he  occupies  to¬ 
day  is  only  an  intermediate  one  and  that  he  is  still 
a  long  way  from  the  quiet  spot  where  he  will 
eventually  settle  down  to  contemplate  with  satis¬ 
faction  his  past  labours. 

As  it  happens,  Mr.  Nichcdson  has  all  the  qualifi¬ 
cations  which  are  required  by  the  man  who  decides 
to  disregard  the  prevalent  tendencies  of  the  art  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lives  and  to  strike  a  new  note 
in  matters  of  practice.  He  is,  to  begin  with, 
genuinely  original,  a  frankly  individual  thinker 
who  does  not  derive  his  opinions  from  other 
people  but  forms  them  for  himself  in  accordance 
with  the  promptings  of  his  temperament.  He  does 
not  accept  any  of  the  firshionable  conventions 
which  satisfy  the  men  who  do  not  take  a  properly 
personal  view  of  their  responsibilities  ;  but  equally 
he  does  not  set  out  to  deliberately  outrage  even 
the  conventions  which  he  would  be  the  least 
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inclined  to  tolerate.  Hi.s  art  is  neither  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  slavish  precedent  nor  has  it  any  air  of 
making  purposely  a  protest  against  things  of  which 
he  disapprov.  s. 

What  it  has  most  of  all  is  an  atmosphere  of 
scholarly  sincerity,  the  atmosphere  that  <'omes  from 
sane  and  intelligent  study  of  tradition  by  a  man 
who  is  cjuite  prepared  to  adopt  from  his  pre¬ 
decessors  all  that  is  likely  to  help  him  in  working 
out  logically  the  ideas  that  he  has  in  his  mind.  It 
is  thoroughly  modern  in  the  sense  that  it  belongs 
to  the  period  in  which  it  has  been  produced  and 
does  not  pretend  ter  take  no  interest  in  the  great 
legacy  of  art  which  we  moderns  have  inherited  from 
the  past.  It  has  no  primitive  affectations,  no 
wilfully  artificial  reversions  to  a  condition  of  sham 
lesthetic  innocence,  and  no  jirofessions  of  being 
anything  else  but  the  e.xpression  of  the  feelings  of 
an  artist  who  is  inspired  by  the  sentiment  of  his 
surroundings.  but  while  it  bears  the  stamp  of 
learning  and  of  studious  investigation,  ami  while  it 
is  controlled  by  disciplined  taste,  it  shows  cpiite 
[ilainly  what  instinctive  [references  and  what 
teni[)eramental  inclinations  govern  his  production 
in  all  its  [ihases.  Learning  has  not  made  him  a 
[ledant  and  study  has  not  in 
any  way  decreaseil  his  receji- 
tivity  or  his  responsiveness  to 
the  right  kind  of  im[)ressions. 

With  this  soundness  of 
mental  (jualification  Mr. 

Nicholson  has  also  the 
courage  to  choose  the  techni¬ 
cal  methods  which  are  agree¬ 
able  to  him  personally,  rather 
than  to  conform  to  any  of 
the  systems  which  happen  to 
be  in  vogue.  He  paints  in  a 
way  that  is  jieculiar  to  him¬ 
self,  and  uses  his  materials 
in  the  manner  that  seems  to 
lit  best  with  the  atmosjihere 
and  character  of  his  work  ; 
and  having  consciously  or 
unconsciously  adopted  tliis 
manner  because  he  finds  it 
e-\[)res.sive,  he  shows  no  dis¬ 
position  to  dally  with  other 
processes  of  production.  It 
is  sufficient  for  him  to  do 
what  he  wants  to  do  in  the 
way  that  he  thinks  best. 

\Vhether  that  way  will  jilease 
other  artists  or  will  suit  the 


fancy  of  the  public  is  a  point  which  does  not  occur 
to  him  as  at  all  worth  considering  ;  he  is  working 
as  his  taste  and  e.xperience  incline  him  to  work  and 
as  his  reason  dictates,  and  that  is,  in  his  \'iew,  all 
that  ought  to  be  ex[iected  of  him. 

Certainly,  judging  by  results,  he  is  amply  justified 
in  the  position  he  has  taken  up.  His  [lictures  are 
extraordinarily  convincing  in  their  character  and 
quality,  and  they  have  a  clear  significance  which 
makes  them  supremely  interesting  to  all  students 
of  modern  art  developments.  This  significance 
comes  partly  from  the  originality  of  his  outlook  but 
[)artly  as  well  from  the  certainty  with  which  he 
attacks  and  overcomes  serious  problems  of  practice. 
In  his  outlook  he  is  essentially  a  realist  who  sees 
things  as  they  are  and  does  not  seek  to  soften 
away  by  any  false  or  sentimental  idealisation  the  facts 
that  seem  to  be  worth  artistic  treatment ;  but  his 
realism  is  so  guided  by  his  resthetic  understanding 
and  his  infallible  sense  of  style  that  the  actuality 
of  his  pictures  is  never  brutal  and  assuredly  never 
commonplace.  Even  in  the  slightest  of  his  motives 
there  is  never  a  trace  of  superficiality  and  never  a 
hint  that  it  has  not  commended  itself  to  him  by  the 
possession  of  some  important  pictorial  possibilities. 
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In  his  methods  of  execution  he  is  consistently 
brilliant,  and  yet  there  is  not  one  of  his  pictures 
which  can  be  reproached  as  disjrlaying  mere 
technical  cleverness  for  its  own  sake.  He  is  a 
wonderful  draughtsman,  sensitive  and  yet  robust, 
fluent  and  yet  accurate,  and  he  can  be  by  turns 
almost  academically  precise  and  sketchily  suggestive 
without  losing  any  of  the  charm  of  statement  which 
gives  such  a  singular  attractiveness  to  his  canvases. 
A  very  good  illustration  of  his  intelligence  in 
draughtsmanship  is  afforded  in  his  picture  Car/ina, 
which  is  not  only  admirable  in  its  harmonious 
arrangement  of  line  but  also  delightful  in  its  feeling 
for  beauties  of  modelling  and  subtle  elegance  of 
contour.  'I'he  long,  lithe  lines  of  the  figure  are 
exquisitely  treated  with  full  appreciation  of  the 
character  of  the  model  but  without  any  hint  on 
the  one  hand  of  matter-of-fact  realism  or  on  the 
other  of  over-idealisation. 

'Fhese  same  fine  qualities  of  draughtsmanship 
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distinguish  equally  his  character  studies — such 
paintings  as  Na/iry  unfit  the  Aliig,  ami  Nancy  in 
the  Feather  Hat — which  might  so  easily  be  made 
merely  caricatures  by  a  little  less  attention  to 
technical  refinements ;  and  even  a  study  so  essen¬ 
tially  devoted  to  the  presentation  of  uncom¬ 
promising  fact  as  The  Landlord  is  given  a  curious 
dignity  by  its  sureness  of  drawing  and  large 
simplicity  of  design.  These  qualities  indeed  are 
never  wanting  in  his  art ;  they  are  as  evident  in 
The  Landlord  or  the  two  Nancy  pictures  as  they 
are  in  the  simple,  restrained,  and  serious  portrait 
The  Little  Baron,  and  they  are  as  definitely 
effective  in  his  paintings  of  inanimate  nature  as 
they  are  in  his  studies  of  the  human  subject. 

To  these  paintings  of  inanimate  nature  a  very 
important  place  must  be  assigned  in  the  record  of 
Mr.  Nicholson’s  achievement.  Busy  as  he  is  with 
portraiture,  and  fond  as  he  is  of  studying  types  of 
humanity,  he  finds  time  to  paint  an  ever-increasing 
number  of  still-life  pictures 
which  are  worthy  to  rank 
with  the  performances  of  the 
greatest  masters  in  this  branch 
of  art.  d'he  Tulips  and  Baud, 
and  the  Cupids  fighting  for  a 
Rose,  which  are  reproduced, 
are  characteristic  examples  of 
his  manner  of  handling  such 
motives,  and  they  show  how 
he  retains  his  largei  ess  of 
style  and  his  splendid  direct¬ 
ness  of  method  even  when  he 
is  dealing  with  material  which 
is  apt  to  tempt  the  painter  into 
tricks  of  imitation  and  triviali¬ 
ties  of  expression.  His  land¬ 
scapes  and  open-air  studies 
— the  First  Communion  Day 
worthily  illustrates  this  side 
of  his  practice — are  just  as 
seriously  thought  out  and 
brought  just  as  logically 
within  the  scope  of  his 
aesthetic  conviction.  Indeed, 
it  can  be  said  that  no  matter 
what  may  be  the  subject  u[)on 
which  he  is  engaged  he  never 
relaxes  his  grasp  of  the  great 
[irinciples  by  which  his  art  is 
directed;  nothing  is  allowed 
to  count  as  unimiiortant  ;  the 
fact  that  he  has  cliosen  a  sub¬ 
ject  seems  to  him  sufficient  to 
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justify  his  treating  it  with  all  the  sincerity  and  all 
the  concentration  of  mind  that  he  can  bring  to  bear 
upon  it. 

Of  his  gifts  as  a  colourist  it  would  be  difficult  to 
speak  too  highly,  for  he  has  in  this  direction  faculties 
that  are  quite  unusual.  It  is  not  so  much  that  he 
is  a  colourist  in  the  popular  application  of  the  term 
— that  is,  a  lover  of  gorgeous  chromatic  effects  and 
a  man  who  revels  in  sumptuous  arrangements — as 
that  he  appreciates  exquisitely  how  colour  should 
be  combined  and  how  its  values  should  be  related 
in  even  the  most  reticent  and  subdued  harmonies. 
'I'he  spacing  of  the  colour  areas  on  his  canvas,  the 
adjustment  of  light  tones  to  dark,  the  balance  of 
one  tint  with  another,  are  all  matters  for  the  most 
careful  consideration  in  his  pictures,  and  the  science 
of  colour  distribution  is  one  which  he  admirably 
understands. 

If  it  were  possible  to  sum  up  the  distinctive 
qualities  of  Mr.  Nicholson’s  art  in  a  single  phrase, 
it  would  probably  be  nearest 
the  mark  to  describe  him  as 
a  decorator  who  had  never 
allowed  himself  to  become  a 
slave  to  convention.  His 
feeling  few  design  and  his 
instinct  for  style  give  a 
decorative  character  to  all 
his  paintings,  and  his  manage¬ 
ment  of  colour  helps  to  make 
this  character  more  definite, 
but  it  shows,  perhaps,  most 
of  all  in  his  love  of  simplifi¬ 
cation.  In  his  pictures  he 
eliminates  everything  that  is 
not  essential  to  explain  his 
intention  —  all  unimportant 
details,  all  useless  acces¬ 
sories,  all  the  small  matters 
which  do  not  serve  some 
plain  purpose  in  his  scheme 
of  composition — and  he  re¬ 
duces  the  complexities  of 
nature  to  a  kind  of  monu¬ 
mental  simplicity  which  is 
the  more  impressive  because 
it  recognises  as  significant 
only  the  really  vital  elements 
of  the  subject.  Hut  he  has 
the  art  of  making  his  work 
simple  in  effect  without 
taking  away  any  part  of  its 
legitimate  interest  and  with¬ 
out  diminishing  its  power  of 
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appeal,  and  this  proves,  perhaps,  best  of  all  how 
completely  he  has  mastered  the  principles  which 
underlie  all  great  achievement.  The  man  who 
has  learned  what  are  the  elemental  things  in  art  has 
advanced  very  far  in  the  practice  of  his  profession. 

A.  L.  B.-vldry. 

[Acknowledgments  are  due  to  Messrs.  W. 
Marchant  and  Co.  of  the  Goupil  Gallery,  5  Regent 
Street,  and  the  proprietors  of  the  Stafford  Gallery 
for  giving  facilities  for  the  reproduction  of  Mr. 
Nicholson’s  pictures.  Mr.  Nicholson’s  colour- 
prints  were  the  subject  ot  an  illustrated  article  by 
the  late  Mr.  Gleeson  White  in  an  early  number  ot 
this  magazine  (December  1897),  and  among  other 
works  of  his  which  have  already  been  reproduced  in 
The  Studio  are  the  Portrait  of  James  Pryde  (July 
1901),  La  Belle  Chauffeuse  (March  1905),  Portrait 
of  Mrs  Curie  and  The  Jewelled  Bandalore  JAssoh 
1906),  The  Morris  (July  1909),  and  JVhiteways, 
Potti?igdean  (August  1910). — The  Editor.] 
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YT  seem  to  be  approaching  the  time 
when  such  a  thing  as  a  really  bad  painter  will  be 
absolutely  unknown.  'I'he  multiplication  of  art 
schools  and  the  systematising  of  methods  of  pictorial 
practice  have  so  raised  the  standard  of  technical 
accomplishment  that  painting  nowadays  is  a  very 
different  matter  from  what  it  was  a  few  years  ago. 
E.xecutive  cleverness  has  become  quite  common, 
the  skilful  management  of  materials  is  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception,  and  the  ingenious 
application  of  devices  of  craftsmanship,  which  was 
once  the  mark  of  the  specially  gifted  artist,  is  now 
a  sort  of  trick  that  every  student  learns.  The 
ability  to  paint  is  no  longer  the  hard-won  possession 
of  the  few,  it  is  an  inevitable  acquisition  from 
which  hardly  any  one  is  able  to  escape. 

This,  at  all  events,  is  the  suggestion  conveyed 
by  the  present  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
'I'he  collection  of  pictures  there  is  really  wonderful 
in  its  revelation  of  the  mechanical  capacity  possessed 
by  the  rank  and  file  of  our  present-day  artists;  it 
is  so  level,  so  precise  in  its  maintenance  of  a  certain 
standard  of  proficiency,  that  the  presence  of  one 
downright  bad  canvas — though  that,  it  must  be 
admitted,  is  not  by  a  British  artist — comes  almost 
as  a  relief.  Good  drawing,  clever  brush  work, 


imitative  skill  of  the  most 
complete  kind  are  all  offered 
in  full  measure,  and  if  these 
were  all  the  qualities  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  perfection  to  an 
exhibition  the  millennium 
might  be  regarded  as  already 
with  us — de.sjiite  the  one  bad 
picture. 

But,  unfortunately,  some¬ 
thing  more  than  mechanical 
perfection  is  required  to  make 
a  show  either  important  or 
interesting.  A  picture  can 
be  very  well  painted  and  yet 
be  a  deadly  dull  thing,  and 
an  exhibition  can  be  full  of 
well-painted  pictures  and  yet 
bore  the  visitor  unutterably. 
If  in  a  gathering  of  works  of 
art  there  is  an  absence  of 
ideas,  a  want  of  intelligent 
understanding  of  the  real 
purpose  of  artistic  effort,  that 
gathering  will  be  futile  and 
unsatishictory  even  if  it  abounds  with  examples  of 
clever  workmanship.  It  will  cause  regret  rather 
than  pleasure,  regret  that  so  much  excellent  training 
and  so  much  practical  skill  should  have  been  wasted 
and  that  such  a  vast  amount  of  conscientious 
labour  should  have  been  expended  to  no  worth)’ 
purpiise. 

'Bhis  suggestion  also  comes  from  the  Academy 
exhibition.  It  does  abound  with  e.xanqdes  of 
practical  skill,  and  it  does  induce  a  feeling  of  regret 
that  this  skill  should  have  been  employed  so 
unprofitably  and  with  so  little  sense  of  artistic 
responsibility.  'Bhe  show,  in  fact,  is  wearying 
because  almost  every  one  who  has  contributed  to  it 
has  taken  the  greatest  possible  pains  to  be  entirely 
ineffective.  'I'he  fashion  of  the  moment  dictates 
avoidance  of  subject  as  the  duty  of  every  artist ; 
the  literary  picture,  that  is  the  picture  which  in¬ 
cludes  some  idea  beyond  the  merely  capable  laying 
on  of  paint,  is  anathematised  as  evidence  of  a  falling 
away  from  the  right  faith,  and  therefore  search  for 
subject  is  forbidden  to  the  painter  who  is  on  the 
lookout  for  pictorial  material.  But  as  he  must 
have  some  sort  of  motive  for  his  pictures,  some 
sort  of  foundation  for  his  brush  gymnastics,  he  is 
told  ter  choose  something  from  his  immediate  sur¬ 
roundings — the  more  obvious  it  is  the  more  suit¬ 
able  it  is  considered  to  be — and  to  paint  it  exactly 
as  he  sees  it.  He  must  be  audaciously  common- 
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place  and  brilliantly  unintelligent  if  he  wishes  to  be 
quite  in  the  fashion. 

A\'hen,  however,  such  a  fashion  dominates  the  art 
community,  we  cannot  expect  exhibitions  to  have 
any  particularly  attractive  features,  and  we  cannot 
expect  the  Academy,  which,  after  all,  can  only 
reflect  the  general  tendencies  of  the  art  of  the 
country,  to  provide  an  exhilarating  display.  The 
present  show  is  dull  simply  because  artists,  having 
abandoned  all  idea  of  selection,  have  themselves 
become  dull.  The  members  of  the  Academy  are 
not  to  blame,  for  they  have  been  quite  reasonably 
catholic  in  their  choice  of  pictures  to  hang  in  the 
galleries  and  have  offered  house-room  to  representa¬ 
tives  of  almost  all  the  schools  of  painting  which  are 
active  at  the  present  time.  But  as  all  these  schools 
suffer  more  or  less  from  the  same  complaint,  and 
as  all  of  them,  no  matter  how  much  they  differ  on 
points  of  technical  procedure,  agree  in  discouraging 
imagination,  the  catholicity  of  the  Academy  does 
not  help  matters  very  much. 

What  really  does  help  to  give  the  exhibition  some 
few  flashes  of  interest  is  the  appearance  in  it  of 
pictures  by  a  few  men  who  have  the  courage  to 
think  for  themselves  and  to  avoid  subservience  to 
either  the  dictates  of  fashion  or  the  dogmas  of 
schools.  The  independence  of  these  men  is  to  be 
welcomed,  because  it  contrasts  agreeably  with  the 
kind  of  follow-my-leader  habit  into  which  the 
majority  of  our  painters  have  fallen  and  because  it 
provides  us  with  occasional  applications  of  technical 
capacity  to  acceptable  artistic  purposes.  There  are 
at  Burlington  House  some  canvases  which  are  not 
merely  well  painted  but  expressive  also  of  a  definite 
idea  ;  they  are  not  as  numerous  as  they  ought  to  be, 
but  that  there  should  be  any  at  all  is  a  matter  for 
which  we  ought  to  feel  devoutly  grateful  when  we 
consider  what  are  the  prevailing  conditions  in  the 
art  world. 

'I'hese  exceptional  works  are  fortunately  not 
confined  to  one  class  of  practice  ;  there  are  figure 
subjects,  landscapes,  and  portraits  which  can  be 
reckoned  as  having  a  desirable  amount  of  distinction 
and  as  giving  proof  that  the  artists  responsible  for 
them  did  think  seriously  of  technique  as  a  means 
to  an  end  rather  than  as  the  only  thing  with  which 
they  need  concern  themselves.  They  are  worth 
particularising  because,  at  least,  they  save  the  show 
from  absolute  monotony,  and  because  they  excite 
some  hopes  that  artists  may  be  inspired  by  them 
to  recognise  that  the  art  of  painting  is  not  quite 
the  same  as  the  art  of  laying  on  paint. 

Amongst  the  figure  paintings  which  bear  the 
stamp  of  a  clear  personal  intention  those  of  Mr. 
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fTaterhouse  and  Mr.  Charles  Sims  are  specially 
prominent.  Mr.  Waterhouse’s  three  contributions 
are  delightful  in  their  qualities  of  romantic  senti¬ 
ment  and  in  their  charm  of  colour,  and  one  of  them 
particularly,  the  Fatima,  has  a  greater  intensity  of 
feeling  than  is  usually  found  in  his  work.  Mr. 
Sims  is,  perhaps,  a  little  less  convincing  than  usual 
this  year,  but  his  pictures  are  still  amazing  in 
their  exuberance  of  fiincy  and  in  their  wonderful 
originality  of  manner.  Mr.  Frank  Craig,  too,  in 
his  Goblin  Alarket,  shows  inventive  capacities  of  a 
very  attractive  kind ;  Mr.  F.  G.  Swaish’s  Daivn 
embodies  a  really  poetic  idea  which  he  has  realised 
with  considerable  success,  though  he  has  gone 
farther  in  the  direction  of  realism  than  was  neces¬ 
sary  with  such  a  moti^•e  ;  and  Mr.  Sargent,  in  his 
large  decorative  painting  Armageddon,  has  exercised 
his  intelligence  and  his  imaginative  powers  with 
remarkable  results — and  without  conceding  any¬ 
thing  to  the  conventions  by  which  this  type  or 
design  is  usually  limited. 

In  figure  painting  of  another  type  notable  suc¬ 
cesses  are  made  by  Mr.  Richard  Jack  with  his 
admirably  painted  interior  with  figures.  The 
Rehearsal,  Mr.  Tom  Mostyn  with  The  Critic,  a 
domestic  subject  treated  with  pleasant  freshness  of 
manner,  Mr.  Melton  Fisher  with  an  Interior  that 
is  finely  studied  and  strongly  interpreted,  and  Mr. 
L.  Campbell  Taylor  with  a  picture.  In  the  Studio, 
which  represents  most  characteristically  his  quiet  and 
reserved  art.  Then  there  are  such  sound  achieve¬ 
ments  as  The  Maiden  by  Mr.  Clausen,  the  Problem 
in  IJdiite  by  Mr.  C.  M.  Q.  Orchardson,  A  City 
Banquet  by  Mr.  Fred  Roe,  Mr.  Tube’s  Gleaming 
Waters,  Mr.  Edgar  Bundy’s  Charles  II  presenting 
Barbara  Palmer  to  the  Queen,  Catherine  of  Braga?iza, 
and  The  Old  Tier  Steps  by  Mr.  Stanhope  Forbes, 
all  of  which  do  full  credit  to  artists  who  have 
soundly  established  reputations ;  and  among  the 
other  things  which  are  of  memorable  interest  must 
be  included  Mr.  Stott’s  Hagar  and  Ishmael,  Mr. 
Blarry  Becker’s  Dutch  Peasant  JFome;i,  the  Hon. 
John  Collier’s  Pve,  Mr.  J.  Young  Hunter’s  Vanity 
Pair,  Mr.  J.  f Valter  f Vest’s  A  Golde?i  Dream, 
Mr.  Lavery’s  The  Grey  Draiving-Room,  Mr.  Byam 
Shaw’s  The  Woman,  the  Man,  and  the  Serpent, 
and  the  living-Room  Picture,  a  decoratively 
painted  and  very  charmingly  designed  group  of 
dancing  figures  by  Mr.  V.  Havers. 

In  landscapes  and  other  open-air  subjects  of  the 
better  type,  the  exhibition  is  reasonably  strong ; 
there  is,  indeed,  a  larger  proportion  of  good  things 
in  this  section  than  in  any  other.  Mr.  Albert 
Goodwin’s  delightfully  personal  methods  make  quite 
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conviiK'ing  his  subtle  painting  of  The  Taj  Alahal, 
A}:;ra,  and  Sir  Ernest  W'aterlow's  delicate  feeling  for 
colour  and  qualities  of  atmosphere  give  a  particular 
attractiveness  to  his  study  of  expansive  distance,  A 
ll'este?-/!  J 'alley.  IMr.  1  )avid  Murray’s  picture  of  a 
rough  sea  under  a  lowering  sky  is  markedly  able, 
and  his  small  A/aggiore  :  Si/ve?-  Grey  can  be 
heartily  praised  for  its  beauty  of  colour ;  ]\Ir. 
Hughes  Stanton’s  Tort  St.  Andrj  Vi/lenei/ve-les- 
.-h'ig/io/i,  and  even  more  his  Aloo/irise,  JAs-de- 
Ca/ais,  are  entirely  acceptal)le  as  judicious  trans- 
crijrtions  of  nature ;  Sir  Alfred  least's  Rivi?igto/t 
Water.  A  Tareashire  J'a//ey,  and  the  excellent 
n<jte  of  sumptuous  colour,  A  Spanish  Landscape, 
have  all  his  accustomed  dignity  of  decorative  effect 
and  individuality  of  style  ;  and  The  JJ'aterfa!/  by 
Mr.  Sargent  is  one  of  his  most  vivid  and  domi¬ 
nating  translations  of  accurately  observed  facts. 
Attention  is  also  due  to  pictures  of  such  definite 
importance  as  The  Rivers  Toil  by  Mr.  J.  E. 
Pickering,  Golden  Grain  by  Mr.  Alfred  Hartley, 
lYight :  Tangier  by  Mr.  Eavery,  April  by  Mr. 
Eamorna  Birch,  The  Heart  of  Somerset  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Parsons,  The  Forest  Road  h'j  ts\x.  R.  Vicat 
('ole,  Amsterdam  by  Mr. 

Moffat  Eindner,  In  the  Heart 
of  the  ^llps  by  Mr.  Adrian 
Stokes,  A  Thames-side  Haven 
by  Mr.  E.  Burleigh  Bruhl, 

The  Romnvdale  J 'alley  by 
Mr.  R.  (iwelo  Goodman,  and 
In  the  Silver  Alorning  Sea  by 
Mr.  S.  Reid  ;  and  to  the  three 
remarkable  tone  and  colour 
studies  of  London  at  night 
which  have  been  contributed 
by  Mr.  Hacker. 

Unstinted  praise  must  be 
given  to  the  magnificent  pic¬ 
ture,  The  Drove,  a  group  of 
cattle  in  a  landscape,  by  Mr. 

Arnesby  Brown,  and  his 
AParch  Alorning:  Chelsea  is 
also  a  very  welcome  contri¬ 
bution.  iMr.  Clausen’s  Prop¬ 
ping  the  Rich  is  an  excellently 
handled  pastoral  subject ;  and 
Mr.  H.  H. 

Jtalian  Garden,  Mr.  Briton 
Riviere’s  M  Forest  Pool,  Mr. 

A'.  L.  Wyllie’s  Neiv  Zealand's 
Gift  to  the  Old  Country,  Mr. 

Sargent's  The  loggia.  Miss 
Kemp  (\’elch’s  The  Riders, 
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IMr.  E.  Hornel’s  A  Spring-time  Rondelay,  Mr.  (\'. 
Ayerst  Ingram's  The  Channel,  and  The  Ford  by 
Mr.  A.  J.  Munnings,  can  all  be  accounted  as  things 
of  interest.  The  Sonnet,  a  large  open-air  subject 
by  Mr.  Harold  Knight,  has  a  vividness  of  illumina¬ 
tion  that  is  not  unpleasing  ;  but  Mrs.  Knight’s  work¬ 
ing  out  of  a  similar  problem  of  sunlight.  Daughters 
of  the  Sun,  is  merely  an  ambitious  failure  ;  it  is 
curiously  wrong  in  colour  and  in  management  of 
tone  relations,  and  in  its  straining  after  effect  solidity 
and  strength  of  construction  have  been  lost  and 
all  beauty  of  composition  has  been  sacrificed. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  portraits  in  the  show 
is  Mr.  J.  J.  .Shannon’s  Lady  Hindlif,  a  picture 
charmingly  designed  and  painted  with  delightful 
spontaneity  and  grace ;  but  Mr.  (('.  Idewellyn’s 
Viscountess  J'illiers,  Mr.  Hacker’s  Aliss  Sophie 
Kleimvort,  Mr.  Fred  Yates’s  Airs.  Hnvard  Fletcher, 
Mr.  Solomon  J.  Solomon’s  The  Countess  of 
Hareu’ood,  Mr.  Frank  Dicksee’s  The  Alarchioness 
of  Aileshury,  Mr.  Glazebrook’s  Airs.  Dixon,  Mr. 
Harold  Speed’s  Airs.  George  Alexander,  and  Helen, 
Daughter  of  Charles  Chalmers,  Esq.,  by  Mr.  Frank 
Bramley  are  also  quite  convincing  representations 
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of  feminine  sitters.  'Fhe  most  vigorous  and  eharae- 
teristic  portrait  of  a  man  is  Sir  Hubert  von 
Herkomer  s  Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  the  Lord  Fisher 
of  Kilverstone ;  and  the  most  fascinating  in  its 
serenity  of  style  and  beauty  (jf  teclinical  method  is 
Mr.  Orpen’s  Man  in  Black.  Mr.  Cope's  painting  of 
Sir  E.  J.  Foynter,  Ft.,  F.R.A.,  Mr.  Oswald 
Birley’s  Howard  Jyse,  Fsq.,  and  another  portrait 
by  Mr.  Orpen,  of  Claude  F.  S.  Bishop,  Fsq.,  are 
worthy  of  note,  and  IMr.  Sargent’s  portrait  of  the 
Archbishop  of.  Canterbury,  though  it  is,  perhaps, 
not  to  be  reckoned  as  quite  t)ne  of  his  finest  things, 
is  nevertheless  a  work  that  commands  attention. 
A  very  pleasant  portrait  study.  The  Black  Scarf  by 
Mr.  George  Henry,  is  also  of  importance. 

'I'he  sculpture-rooms  at  the  Academy  look  worse 
than  ever  this  year,  partly  because  of  their  obvious 
unsuitability  for  the  display  of  sculpture  and  partly 
because  they  contain  fewer  things  of  special  merit 
than  usual.  Sir  George  Frampton’s  Peter  Pan 
statue  is  a  delightful  piece  of  imaginative  work,  and 
the  bronze  group,  A  Royal  Gaine,  by  Mr.  Reynolds- 
Stephens — who  is  also  represented  by  an  ex(iuisite 
statuette  of  Mrs.  Guv  Ridkath — is  of  singular 


beauty  ;  and  the  statues  Nereus  and  Galatea  by 
Mr.  I’egram,  Nausicaa  by  ISlr.  Basil  Gotto,  His 
J/ajesty  the  King  by  Mr.  Hamo  'rhornycroft,  and 
Her  ALajesty  the  Queen  by  Sir  George  Frampton 
are  all  features  of  the  collection.  Air.  Drury’s 
admirable  busts  of  the  King  and  Queen  and  of 
King  Edward — (jf  whom  there  are  also  busts  by 
Mr.  Brock,  Mr.  Derwent  Wood,  and  Mr.  Bruce- 
Joy,  as  well  as  a  statuette  Iry  the  Countess  Feodora 
Gleichen — can  be  very  highly  praised,  and  there 
are  other  contributions  by  Mr.  Mackennal,  Mr. 
Goscombe  John,  and  Mr.  Pomeroy,  which  have  a 
full  measure  of  distinction.  Indeed,  Mr.  Macken- 
nal's  recumbent  effigy  of  The  Late  Got.  the  Rt. 
Hon.  Sir  Redvers  Butler,  V.C.,  G.C.B.,  Air. 
Goscombe  John’s  finely  handled  bust  of  The  Late 
Earl  of  Derby,  K.G.,  and  Mr.  Pomeroy’s  bronze 
statute  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon  are  very  helpful  in 
keeping  up  the  standard  of  quality  in  the  scuQture 
(jf  the  year.  But  in  the  rooms  which  are  devoted 
at  Burlington  House  to  this  important  branch  of 
artistic  production  it  is  very  difficult  to  disentangle 
the  good  things  or  to  study  them  properly  when 
they  are  found. 
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■•THE  REHEARSAL” 

\(rhotolPaui  La,h)  BY  RICHARD  JACK 


‘•THE  DROVE.”  BY  ARNESBY 
BROWN,  A.R.A. 


MOONRISE,  PAS-DK-CALAIS  ” 
BY  II.  IIUGIIKS-STANTON 


A  L  A  N  C  A  S  H  I  R  E  V  ALL  E  \’ 
BY  SIR  ALERED  EAST,  A.R./ 


“GENTLE  LOVE,  LOOSE  NOT  TIIV  WOEINDING 
DART,  THOU  CANST  NOT  WOUND  HER 
HEART.”  BY  CHARLES  SIMS,  A.R.A. 


rORTRAIT  OF  MISS  SOPIIIF  KLEINWORT 
BY  ARTHUR  HACKKR,  R.A. 


-  hid  cheerful  Chain’tickre  ivith  his  note  shrill. 
Had  warned  once,  that  Pha  btis'  fiery  carre 
J n  haste  was  riiinhiny  up  the  Jiaslerne  hill, 

I'iill  envious  that  niyht  so  lony  his  rooiiic  did fill.'' 

“  Faerif  (Juecne.” 


‘  DAWN.”  I'.Y  I<  kl':DI':RICK 
(ilCORGl-:  SWAISII 


"GOBLIN  MARKET 


BY  FRANK  CRAIG 
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SIR  THOMAS  BROCK’S  QUEEN 
VICTORIA  MEMORIAL.  BY 
MALCOLM  C.  SALAMAN. 

At  last  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  that  we 
have,  in  the  centre  of  London  town,  a  sculptural 
monument  of  supreme  importance  which  British  art 
may  claim  with  pride.  The  Memorial  to  Queen 
Victoria,  which,  as  far  as  it  is  completed.  King 
George,  in  becoming  state,  unveiled  last  month,  is  a 
work  which  in  its  unity,  dignity,  and  nobility  of  con¬ 
ception,  its  large  simplicity  and  harmonious  beauty  of 
design,  and  its  accordance  with  the  great  vital  ideals 
of  sculpture  in  the  true  structural  expressiveness 
and  the  broad  live  modelling  of  natural  form,  is 
in  every  way  worthy  of  its  purpose  as  a  national 
and  imperial  tribute.  Moreover,  it  is  noteworthy 
that,  in  its  architectural  as  well  as  its  sculptural 
features,  and  even  to  the  designing  and  modelling 
of  the  beautiful  bronze  lamp-posts,  with  their  naval 


symbolism,  that  surround  it,  this  is  entirely  the 
invention  and  work  of  one  man.  And  surely  it  is 
the  biggest  thing  yet  accomplished  by  an  English 
sculptor,  not  unworthy  of  comparison  with  the 
famous  monumental  works  of  Continental  masters, 
while  possessing  a  distinctively  British  character  of 
its  own.  Certainly  Thomas  Brock,  R.A.,  has,  by 
the  splendid  result  of  his  nine  years’  labour,  fully 
justified  the  wise  discrimination  of  the  Memorial 
Executive  Committee  in  entrusting  to  him  alone 
the  entire  conception  and  execution  of  this  monu¬ 
ment,  a  work  calling  not  only  for  high  artistic 
qualities  and  virile  craftsmanship,  but  for  strength  of 
character,  tenacity  of  purpose,  and  unfailing  energy 
and  resource.  Equally  happy  has  proved  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  Sir  Aston  AVebb  to  provide  a  suitable  setting 
for  Brock’s  monument  in  the  reconstruction  and 
architectural  adorning  of  the  Mall,  as  part  of  the 
great  Memorial  scheme  ;  for  no  two  artists  could 
have  worked  together  to  more  harmonious  result. 


OENICRAL  VIEW  OE  THE  MEMORIAE  FROM  'I'lIE  SOU'I’II-EAST  DESKEXEU  I’.Y  SIR  THO.MAS  IIROCK,  K.C.I!.,  R.A. 

(  Copyright  Photo,  Herbert  Koester) 
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No  longer  can  it  justly  be  said  that  sculpture  is 
“the  forlorn  hope  of  modern  art,”  as  indeed  it  was 
officially  described  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Exhibition  of  1862,  when  (libson's  tinted 
re/i»sv,  a.s  the  talk  of  the  town,  when  Alfred  Stevens 
was  unrejtresented,  and  it  was  still  undecided 
whether  the  Albert  Memorial  was  to  be  an 
Egyptian  obelisk  with  classical  statues  at  its  base, 
or  else,  as  Gibson  suggested,  a  Greek  mausoleum, 
with  the  Prince’s  virtues  allegorically  represented 
in  niches,  or  whether  it  should  take  the  f(jrm  in 
which,  as  the  work  of  six  leading  contemporary 
sculptors,  it  lastingly  reproaches  mid-Victorian 
sculpture  and  the  then  ruling  notions  of  artistic 
fitness.  AVe  have  certainly  travelled  a  long  way 
since  that  period,  and  it  is  quite  a  lesson  in  artistic 
progress  to  visit  the  Albert  IMemorial  and  look  at  the 
lifeless  sculpture,  with  its  conventional  modelling, 
of  Macdowell,  'I’heed,  Pell,  Phili[),  ,:\rmstead,  and 
Brock’s  master,  John  Eoley — certainly  the  mejst 
signifu'ant  and  the  least  conventional  of  them  all — 
and  then  to  go  straight  to  the  Victoria  Memcjrial 
and  realise  the  ritality  and  expressive  beauty  of 
Brock’s  own  work.  For  ha])pily,  within  the  last 
two  or  three  decades,  our  British  sculptors  have 
been  strenuously  freeing  the  practice  of  their  art  in 
this  country  from  the  reproach  which  so  long  and 
so  deservedly  rested  upon  it  with  depressing  effect. 
And  among  those  artists  who  have  been  producing 
sculpture  in  which  a  living  beauty  has  been  achieved, 
through  the  true  sculptural  interpretation  of  Nature, 
in  expressive  designs  embodying  vitalityand  sincerity 
of  idea  aircl  feeling,  none  has  worked  more  c(jn- 
sistently,  more  whole-heartedly,  or  more  successfully 
for  the  dignity  and  credit  of  British  art  than 
I'homas  Brock.  There  may  be — as  he  would  be 
the  first  to  suggest — some  soaring  to  greater 
altitudes  of  idealism  than  he,  some  who  strive 
more  vigorously  for  realistic  or  emotional  expression, 
some  with  livelier,  daintier  fancy  and  more 
delicate  touch  ;  but,  for  a  great  monumental  work 
like  the  Victoria  Memorial,  the  grand  sculpturesque 
imagination  is  imperative,  the  power  of  conceiving 
in  noble  expressive  lines,  true  projiortions  and  large 
impressive  masses,  which  shall  not  be  falsified, 
when  in  position,  by  undue  light  or  shade — and 
with  simple  directness  of  emotional  significance 
and  appeal.  And  it  was  because  Brock  was 
known  to  possess  in  so  eminent  a  degree  this 
power  of  treating  his  subject  and  material  in  the 
large  expressive  monumental  style — as  witness  his 
superbly  beautiful  and  t(juching  memorial  to  T.ord 
Leighton  in  St.  Paul’s — that  he  was  chosen,  with¬ 
out  competition,  among  the  many  gifted  sculptors 
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Britain  now  can  boast,  for  this  most  important 
undertaking.  M'hen  he  first  received  the  com¬ 
mission,  the  magnitude  of  which  might  well  have 
seemed  a  little  (jverwhelming  to  so  modest  a  man, 
it  was  the  wish  of  the  Executive  Committee  that 
Brcjck,  who  has  never  visited  ’  Italy,  should, 
before  commencing  his  design,  travel  abroad  for 
a  t'ear  to  make  himself  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  monumental  masterpieces  of  other  countries. 
However,  within  three  weeks  of  Ford  Esher’s  first 
intimatiem  to  him  of  the  Committee  having  selected 
him  for  the  work,  he  had  completed  the  clay  sketch 
— an  illustration  of  which  is  given  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  page  —  and  submitted  it  for  approval.  It 
will  be  seen  that  only  in  some  details  does  this 
original  conception  differ  from  the  tenth-size  model 
which  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  as, 
again,  only  in  the  modification  of  small  details  did 
that  differ  from  the  actual  work.  W’hen  once  the 
Committee  saw  Brock’s  design  there  was  no 
further  suggestion  that  he  needed  to  go  abroad  in 
search  of  ideas.  Wisely — and  indeed,  in  its  con¬ 
sistent  wisdom,  sympathy,  and  tact,  this  Committee 
might  well  serve  as  a  model  for  all  future  com¬ 
mittees  of  public  numuments,  so  that  they  prove 
not  always  the  sculptor’s  bane — Brock’s  own  ideas 
were  accepted  as  adequate  to  the  biggest  task  ever 
entrusted  to  a  single  British  sculptor,  and,  with 
King  IM ward’s  approval,  he  was  allowed  ten  years 
in  which  to  carry  them  out.  Now,  what  were  his 
ideas,  and  how  has  he  carried  them  out  ? 

In  the  first  place  he  has  aimed  at  giving  to  the 
Memorial  a  national  and  imperial  as  well  as  a  royal 
and  personal  significance.  So  he  has  designed  the 
base  to  symbolise  those  qualities  of  patriotism, 
intelligence,  and  industry  with  which  the  British 
peoples  have  built  up  the  Empire  and  laid  a  secure 
foundation  for  the  monarch)’.  From  the  Mall  side, 
and  from  the  Palace  side,  Irroad  flights  of  granite 
steps  lead  up  to  a  circular  podium,  or  raised  plat¬ 
form,  of  the  finest  Aberdeen  granite,  104  feet  in 
diameter,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands  the  great 
marble  pedestal  which  sustains  the  chief  sculptural 
features  of  the  monument.  Water  is  an  important 
element  in  this  basic  part  of  the  scheme,  for,  as 
suggesting  Britain’s  sea-power,  from  bronze  sculp¬ 
tured  fountains,  set  in  marble  retaining-walls,  which 
curve  gracefully  round  the  podium,  on  either  side, 
between  the  approaches,  cascades  fall  continuously 
into  great  marble  basins.  On  the  walls  themselves, 
some  210  feet  of  marble,  sea- waves,  in  which 
Tritons  and  Nereids,  with  dolphins  and  sea¬ 
horses,  disport  with  joyous  rhythmic  motion,  are 
carved  in  relief,  with  careful  and  vivacious  model- 
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ling  and  decorative  effect.  Over  the  curved  tops 
of  the  handsome  fountain-arclies  are  to  lie 
placed,  when  completed,  two  colossal  bronze 
groups.  The  one,  symbolising  Tnzw/  and  Military 
Power,  comprises  a  reclining  nude  female  figure 
with  an  emblematic  ship  in  her  arms  and  a  sea- 
shell  for  helmet  on  her  head,  in  line  with  a  male 
figure  handling  a  small  sword  and  wearing  an 
ancient  helmet.  The  other  group,  Science  and 
Art,  is  composed  also  of  nude  ideal  figures  in 
recumbent  positions,  the  female  with  a  palette  and 
brush,  the  male  with  a  pair  of  compasses.  Sir 
Thomas  is  still  at  work  on  these  groups,  as  he  is  on 
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the  four  bronzes,  1 1  feet  6  inches  high,  which  are 
to  stand  on  pedestals  at  either  end  of  the  retaining 
walls,  and  flanking  the  steps.  There  are  two 
ideal  figures,  semi-draped,  supported  by  lions — 
Tritish,  of  course  :  Peace,  a  splendidly  proportioned 
female,  carrying  an  olive  -  branch  and  pressing 
forward  with  a  radiant  look  upon  her  face  ;  and 
Progress,  a  nobly  formed  youth,  laurel-crowned, 
and  bearing  a  torch  in  his  left  hand  as  he 
advances  with  buoyant  step,  'bhese  are  to  face  the 
Mall,  while,  on  the  pedestals  fronting  the  Palace, 
are  to  be  two  figures  more  realistically  treated, 
but  also  supported  by  Tritish  lions,  representing 
Agriculture,  a  healthy  young 
countrywoman  with  a  sickle 
and  a  sheaf  of  corn,  and 
Ada  n  uj  act  It  re,  a  brawny 
smith  standing  hammer  in 
hand  beside  the  lion.  This 
figure,  by  the  way,  it  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note,  was 
modelled  from  Colorossi, 
the  same  model  who  sat 
to  Brock  for  the  group 
Hercules  strangling  Antceus, 
with  which  he  won  his  gold 
medal  as  a  Royal  Academy 
student  in  1869.  All  these 
ccrlossal  figures  —  which  I 
have  been  privileged  to  see 
in  the  making,  and  the  clay 
sketch-models  o’^'  which 
are  here  reproduced  —  are 
structurally  fine,  naturally 
modelled,  and  beautifully 
aii\'e  ;  while  the  sculptor  is 
taking  pains,  by  close  obser- 
Mition  in  the  lion-house  at 
the  “z'.oo,”  to  make  the 
lions  something  much  more 
than  conventionally  British. 
When  the  six  bronzes  are 
finished  and  in  place,  then 
his  complete  design  may 
be  judged  as  a  whole  ; 
at  present  it  lacks  the 
lialancing  effect  of  these 
groups. 

The  central  feature  of  the 
Memorial,  the  tojimost 
point  of  which  is  82  feet 
from  the  ground,  is  most 
impressively  beautiful,  with 
a  beauty  ol'  high  and  tender 
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feeling,  which  belongs  essentially  to  the  personal  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  monument.  Against  a  decoratively  carved 
niche  in  the  massive  white  marble  pedestal,  designed 
with  a  noble  simplicity  of  line,  curve,  and  mass,  and 
mouldings  of  distinctively  sculpturesque  beauty,  sits 
enthroned  in  her  crown  and  robes  of  state,  orb  and 
sceptre  in  hand,  a  colossal  majestic  figure  of  ()ueen 
\'ictoria,  wrought  to  a  scale  of  i8  feet  6  inches. 
(Iracious,  queenly,  and  womanly  of  aspect,  she 
faces  the  Mall,  looking  indeed  towards  the  crowded 
heart  of  London,  below  at  each  angle,  support¬ 
ing  the  base  on  which  her  throne  rests,  are  seen 
the  prows  of  ships  formed  like  ancient  Roman 
galleys,  adorned  with  festoons  of  laurel  and  oak, 
which  seem  almost  to  be  coming  out  of  the  marble 
mass.  'I'he  other  three  sides  of  the  pedestal  the 
sculptor  has  devoted  to  symbolising  the  [lersonal 
qualities  of  the  (Jueen.  fler  love  of  truth  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  a  very  beautiful  group  on  her  right.  A 
glad-winged  figure  of  Truth,  holding  up  a  mirror  to 
Nature,  stands  between  a  child  bearing  a  j^alm-branch 
and  an  exquisitely  expressive  figure  of  a  seated 
woman  searching  in  a  scroll  for  the  d'ruth.  On 
the  other  side,  the  noble  group  of  Justice  renders 
another  tribute  to  the  ( fueen’s  character ;  but 
this  is  no  stern  conventional  personification  of 
Justice.  Here  she  is  represented  as  an  energetic, 
kindly  angel,  who,  though  she  carries  a  sword  in 
her  left  hand,  extends  her  right  to  help  and  protect 
the  weak  and  oppressed  in  the  jrathetic  form  of  a 
nude  suffering  girl,  while  the  scales,  are  carried  by  a 
child.  ( )n  the  opposite  side  to  the  Queen,  and 
facing  the  Palace,  against  an  ornamentally  carved 
niche  similar  to  that  which  forms  the  back  of 
^'ictoria’s  throne,  is  jrerhaps  the  most  beautiful  and 
expressive  group  of  all.  This  is  Motherhood,  and  in 
it  the  sculptor  has  intended  to  suggest  the  Queen’s 
maternal  love  for  her  people.  Exquisitely  and 
naturally  he  has  done  this,  without  the  slightest 
straining  after  sentiment.  Here  is  just  the  typical 
mother,  with  her  small  children  nestling  to  her, 
beautiful  in  her  loving  protective  tenderness,  sad 
of  face  with  the  sense  of  responsibility,  yet  resolute 
to  bear  it,  and  even  rejoice  in  it,  for  the  beloved 
ones.  Surely  here  is  a  group  touchingly  beautiful, 
and  vitally  artistic,  enough  to  make  by  itself  a 
sculptor’s  reputation.  Above  this  is  more  orna¬ 
mental  carving  till  we  come  to  the  main  cornice  of 
the  pedestal,  adorned  on  two  sides  by  eagles, 
signifying  1  )ominion.  On  the  super-base  above 
are  two  ideal  female  figures  of  gilded  bronze  : 
Courage,  holding  a  club  and  gazing  fearlessly 
outwards,  and  Constancy,  with  a  mariner’s  com¬ 
pass.  between  these  is  a  bronze  orb  on  which 
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stands,  firm-footed,  a  winged  figure  of  Jdcto?T, 
with  right  arm  uplifted  pointing  upwards,  and  a 
palm-branch  in  her  other  hand.  'Phis  finely 
designed  and  splendidly  modelled  figure  in  gilded 
bronze  is  intended  to  be  emblematic  of  the 
consummation  of  Ahctoria’s  long  and  glorious 
reign  ;  but  artistically  it  is  of  special  interest,  in 
that  it  is  not  the  usual  ballet-dancing  Victory 
a-tiptoe  for  a  pirouette,  but  one  that  has  come,  after 
a  prokmged  flight,  to  stay.  It  crowns  appropriately 
the  work  of  a  master.  M.  C.  S. 

The  salon  of  the  societe 
NAT  I  ox  ALE  DES  BEAUX- 
ARTS,  BARIS. 

As  usual  at  this  time  of  the  year  we  find  the 
E.xhibition  of  the  Societe  Rationale  des  beaux- 
Arts  open  at  the  Grand  Palais.  To  tell  the  truth 
nothing  more  closely  resembles  one  of  these  salons 
than  that  of  the  preceding  year.  One  sees  in  the 
same  rooms  and  in  almost  the  same  place  on  the 
walls  the  very  similar  productions  presented  each 
year  by  various  painters,  so  that  when  you  find 
yourself  in  one  of  the  rooms  at  the  Grand  Palais 
in  1911,  you  experience  very  much  the  same 
sensations  as  you  felt  in  1910.  'Fhe  only  remedy 
for  this  state  of  affairs  would  be  to  hang  far 
fewer  pictures.  If  the  artists  would  only  work  in 
a  rather  less  hasty  manner,  if  they  would  but 
understand  that  it  is  to  their  interest  to  produce 
a  few  works  of  fine  quality,  rather  than  many 
pictures  of  inferior  merit,  then  it  would  be  possible 
to  have  the  smaller  number  of  works  shown  to 
better  advantage.  If,  indeed,  these  Salons  of  the 
Societe  Rationale  were  held  only  once  in  three 
years,  both  they  and  Art  in  general  would  be 
infinitely  the  gainers — for  over-production  is  one  of 
the  chief  evils  in  contemporary  French  Art. 

Now  that  we  have  unburdened  ourselves  of  this 
general  criticism,  we  must  go  on  to  admit  that 
there  are  at  the  Rationale  a  surprising  number  of 
talented  artists,  and  that  these  Salons,  arranged 
with  taste,  offer  an  exceedingly  attractive  spectacle 
to  the  eyes  and  to  the  mind,  and  in  this  respect 
the  present  exhibition  of  1911  is  in  every  way 
worthy  of  its  predecessors. 

At  the  same  time  we  notice  with  regret  the 
absence  of  several  artists.  M.  Charles  Cottet 
has  devoted  all  his  energies  to  preparing  for  his 
big  exhibition  at  Petit’s,  and  does  not  show  any¬ 
thing  here.  M.  Lucien  Simon  is  also  an  absentee, 
and  rve  have  besides  to  lament  the  absence  of  M. 
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Rene  Billotte,  one  of  our  best  landscapists,  and  of 
the  American,  Jules  Stewart,  whose  portraits  always 
command  attention. 

It  is  the  very  large  pictures  which  first  attract 
notice  as  one  enters  the  vast  rooms  in  the  Grand 
Palais,  and  for  this  reason,  that  while  the  pictures 
of  smaller  dimensions  are  to  be  found  in  little 
exhibitions,  these  huge  works  are  only  t(j  be  seen 
at  the  Salon.  I  shall  devote  sf)me  space  here  to  a 
consideration  of  these  large  pieces  of  painting. 
I'he  two  most  important  ones  bear  the  signature  of 
iM.  Besnard  and  A'l.  Rene  Menard.  The  latter 
has  executed  for  the  Savings  Bank  at  Marseilles  a 
very  fine  and  beautiful  work  which  we  reproduce. 
Here  we  have  one  of  those  great  and  noble 
classical  landscapes  of  which  this  artist  holds  the 
secret.  The  work  is  one  of  extreme  harmony  and 
beauty,  and  is  one  that 
should  live  to  prove  to 
posterity  that,  despite  the 
numerous  ugly  and  inap¬ 
propriate  decorations  to  be 
found  in  public  buildings 
and  monuments,  there  have 
been  artists  who  have  known 
how  to  blend  with  the 
modern  spirit  in  their  work 
something  of  the  sane  and 
high  classical  tradition. 

M.  Besnard  exhibits  a  big 
ceiling  for  the  Theatre 
Fran^ais,  painted  with  all 
his  fine  qualities  as  a 
colourist  and  decorative 
artist,  but  the  work  does 
not  gain  by  being  seen  so 
close,  or  by  being  hung  like 
an  ordinary  picture,  instead 
of  being  seen  high  up  and 
from  below.  This  must  ex¬ 
plain  why  the  public  has 
not  comprehended  M. 

Besnard’s  luminous  com¬ 
position,  to  which  I  hope 
we  may  return  when  it  is 
placed  in  its  proper  ptjsition 
and  may  be  seen  with  prcjper 
lighting. 

M.  A  1  f  r  e  d  Roll,  the 
.Society’s  eminent  President, 
has  been  commissi(;ned  by 
the  Manufacture  des  Gobe¬ 
lins  to  execute  a  large 
j)anel  glorifying  San  . Martin, 


the  Liberator  of  the  Argentine  Republic  ;  the 
artist  has  produced  a  most  vigorous  work,  and  one 
which  lends  itself  admirably  to  reproduction  as 
a  Gobelin  tapestry.  In  the  centre  of  the  compo¬ 
sition  is  seen  the  famous  General  mounted  on  a 
powerful  and  fiery  charger,  in  the  forefront  of  a 
battle,  while  above  his  head  two  figures  of  Victory 
are  painted  with  fine  decorative  effect.  Behind  the 
Liberator’s  horse  M.  Roll  has  most  happily 
depicted  the  lines  of  soldier’s  who  march,  full  of 
enthusiasm,  to  victory.  P'or  the  decorative  sur¬ 
roundings  of  the  panel  M.  Roll  has  taken  trees  and 
plants  of  the  tropics  as  his  motif,  and  has  treated 
them  with  fine  effect  of  harmonious  colour. 

M.  Caro-Delvaille  always  succeeds  in  arousing  our 
wonder  by  the  admirable  manner  in  which  he  treats 
the  nude.  His  picture  is  a  classical  composition. 


“la  I.ElJON  I)E  CLAVECI.N”  BY  ,1.  A.  MUEXIER 
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commissioned  for  the  decoration  of  a  private  altar  ; 
it  depicts  lovers  bringing  their  offerings  of  flowers 
and  doves  to  the  altar  of  Love,  and  is  a  work  of 
charming  conception  and  one  which  delights  at  the 
same  time  both  eyes  and  heart.  INI.  Clillot  has 
painted  a  large  picture  of  furnaces  on  the  river-side, 
which  has  fine  qualities  of  colouring,  but  one  would 
have  liked  to  see  the  artist  treat  also  of  other 
subjects.  I'he  realism  of  M.  (dillot  and  the 
idealism  of  M.  I.evy-1  )hurmer  are  to  be  seen  side 
by  side.  'The  very  fine  decorative  treatment  of  a 
mountainous  landscape  by  the  latter  furnishes  some 
charming  colour-effects. 

Complaint  is  sometimes  heard  that 
there  is  not  sufficient  new  talent  to  be 


found  at  the  Nationale.  liut  this  year 
there  are  tw(j  remarkable  works  signed 
by  artists  whose  names  figure  in  the 
catalogue  for  the  first  time.  One  is 
L' E?iterrement  eu  HoIIande,  by  M. 

Augustin  Hanicotte,  a  work  somewhat 
reminiscent  of  Goya.  This  depicts  four 
grave-diggers,  terrible  in  their  ugliness, 
who  carry  on  their  shoulders,  through 
the  snows  of  a  sad  I  )utch  winter  land¬ 
scape,  a  great  coffin.  It  is  an  almost 
terrifying  subject,  treated  by  the  artist 
as  a  magnificent  colour-scheme.  M. 

Hanicotte  has  exhibited  so  far  at  the 
Artistes  Francais;  he  must  be  reckoned 
as  possessing  one  of  the  most  personal 
talents  of  the  French  School. 

Less  well  known  is  M.  Henri  I  )e- 
luermoz,  the  author  of  a  large  and  re¬ 
markable  picture,  La  Riiee.  This  is 
unciuestionably  a  work  original  both  in 
subject  and  in  technique.  La  Ruee  is 
a  page  cT  history  from  the  earliest  days 
of  the  world ;  it  depicts  the  terrified 
flight  of  the  animals  before  some  awful 
cataclysm  (T  nature,  some  devastating 
fire  or  flood.  Each  creature  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  its  own  character,  and  in  mcjtion 
true  to  life,  and  one  takes  pleasure  in 
studying  in  turn  the  elephant  and  the 
buffalo  in  their  heavy  flight,  the  panther 
bcjunding  along,  the  deer  leaping  lightly 
forward — all  this  evolved  in  the  mind  of 
a  Kipling  of  the  brush. 

If  from  large  we  pass  to  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  smaller  works  we  shall  find  here 
also  some  interesting  pieces.  M.  de  la 
Gandara  exhibits  three  characteristic 
portraits  of  women  of  highly  strung  and  “  vascaw  mjinski”  by  j.  e.  blanche 
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nervous  elegance.  Besides  these  is  also  to  be  noted 
a  good  portrait  by  Mr.  William  Ablett,  an  English 
painter  resident  in  Paris,  who,  while  wcrrking  here,  has 
yet  retained  all  the  qualities  of  his  race  ;  the  portrait 
of  the  celebrated  poetess  Lucie  1  lelarue-Mardrus 
by  M.  Aman-Jean  ;  Lsadoi'a  Duncan  by  Jacques 
Baugnies ;  Prince  Tnntbetzkdi  b)’  Jean  Beraud ; 
La  Triple  Lniage  hy  Pierre  Bracquemond  ;  excellent 
portraits  of  women  and  girls  by  IM.  I  )agnan- 
Bouveret,  Boldini,  and  Louise  Breslau  ;  and  finally  a 
whole  series  of  luminous  visions  by  M.  Frieseke,  one 
of  the  ablest  among  American  artists  living  in  Paris. 
M.  Gervex  is  represented  by  two  important  pcrrtraits. 


“  LE  OUAI  DES  GRANDS-AUGUSTINS  ” 
BY  J~EAN  ERAN^OIS  RAEEAEELI 


LE  Ly\BOUR.”  DECORATIVE  PAINTING 
FOR  THE  MARSEILLES  SAVINGS  BANK 
BY  E.  RENE  MENARD 


LA  RUE]'.  (SCENE  UE  DELUGE)  ” 
BY  HENRI  DELUERMOZ 


Jl  blither  Klcmiii  s 

M.  Jacques  Blanche  has  become  nowadays  one 
of  the  finest  colourists  of  the  French  School.  His 
portrait  of  Nijinski,  the  famous  Russian  dancer,  is 
extremely  interesting  on  account  of  its  richness  and 
sumptuousness  of  tone. 

M.  Hucnier  combines  rare  qualities  of  painting 
with  a  charming  and  delicate  sentiment.  No  picture 
is  more  attractive  than  his  Lecon  de  Clavecin,  and  it 
seems  as  though  the  spirit  of  Boilly  had  descended 
upon  this  work,  which  is,  nevertheless,  (jf  a  very 
personal  accent. 

M.  Gaston  La  Touche  will  astound  even  the 
most  diffident  as  much  by  the  continuousness  ot 
his  achievement  as  by  the  ever-maintained  high 
quality  of  his  productions.  One  finds  in  his  four 
panels,  L'Heure  hen  reuse,  L'  Innocence,  Id  Enfant 
prodigne,  and  Le  One,  the  same  qualities  of  imagina¬ 
tion,  allied  with  rare  appreciation  of  light  and 
colour. 

Among  the  most  pleasing  landscapes  in  the 
Salon  this  year  are  unquestionably 
those  of  M.  Rafkrelli,  M.  Dauchez, 
and  M.  Lhermitte.  IM.  Lhermitte 
stands  for  a  great  tradition.  Is 
he  not  in  fact  the  last  pupil  of 
J.  F.  Millet,  whose  beautiful  con¬ 
ception  of  rural  life  he  continues 
in  his  own  style?  A  whole  series  of 
works  ably  attest  the  diversity  of 
I\I.  Lhermitte’s  inspiration  and  also 
the  suppleness  of  his  technique. 

M.  Raffaelli’s  works  delight  the 
eye  by  their  exceptional  brilliance. 

AVhat  wonderful  variety  in  the  inter¬ 
pretation  and  execution  of  his  land¬ 
scapes  !  Now  it  is  a  sunlit  road  of 
Provence  which  engages  his  attention, 
now  one  of  the  quais  at  Paris — for  is 
not  Raffaelli par  excellence  the  painter 
of  the  capital  in  all  its  aspects  ? — now 
one  of  the  picturesque  villages  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris  ;  and  always 
the  artist  transcribes  nature  with 
beauty  and  sincerity. 

M.  Dauchez  has  become  nowadays 
one  of  the  best  landscapists  of  the 
Nationale.  Nothing  can  approach 
the  rigour  and  the  exactitude  of  his 
drawing.  Certainly  his  palette  is  at 
times  a  little  sad,  but  despite  a 
sombre  range  of  colour,  M.  Dauchez 
.succeeds  in  introducing  a  diversity 
and  decided  originality  into  his 
work.  Henri  Frantz. 
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HE  WOOD -ENGRAVINGS  OF 
WALTHER  KLEfni.  BY  DR. 
HANS  W.  SINGER. 

A  GREAT  deal  of  woodcut  work  is  being  produced 
at  present  all  over  Germany,  as  indeed,  a  great  deal 
of  every  kind  of  black-and-white  art.  But  after 
all — in  spite  of  the  mass'  of  material  exhibited 
every  year  and  the  large  number  of  artists’  names, 
increasing  steadily,  which  one  feels  one  ought  to 
remember — there  are  but  a  few  men  who  loom  up 
beyond  the  rest,  and  only  a  very  few  who  are  the 
real  props  of  this  art.  Walther  Klemm  doubtless 
belongs  to  this  restricted  set.  He  is  still  a  young 
man,  not  yet  thirty,  and  so  far  woodcuts  make  up 
his  life-work  ;  he  has  done  little  else,  beyond  a  few 
drawings  and  water-colours. 

Klemm  was  born  at  Karlsbad  in  Bohemia  and 
received  his  schooling  in  Vienna.  He  was  then 
sent  to  the  University  and  the  career  of  an  art 


“CANAL  IN  HAMBURG.”  FROM  THE  WOOD-ENGRAVING  IN  COLOURS 
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“DUCKS  DIVING.’’  from  a  wood  engraving 
WALTHER  KLEMM. 


IN  COLOURS  BY 


“LEAVING  CHURCH,  DACHAU.”  from  a 
WOOD  ENGRAVING  BY  WALTHER  KLEMM. 
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historian — what  AVhistler  would  have  called  “an 
art  critic  ”  and  then  have  crossed  himself — was 
mapped  out  for  him.  But  he  soon  worked  more 
assiduously  at  the  Academy  and  the  Viennese 
School  of  Applied  Arts  than  at  the  University, 
which  he  abandoned  entirely  at  the  expiration  of 
six  semesters.  Prof,  von  Kenner,  Koloman  IMoser, 
and  A.  Roller — the  principal  decorator  at  the 
Viennese  Opera,  and  the  man  who  has  quite  recently 
added  new  fame  to  his  name  by  his  niise  en  scene  of 
Richard  Strauss’s  “  Rosenkavalier  ” — gave  Klein m 
the  benefit  of  their  advice. 

At  that  time  Emil  Orlik  had  just  returned  from 
his  fourteen  months’  sojourn  in  Japan,  and  started 
the  art  of  woodcut  in  Germany  on  a  new  basis. 
The  work  interested  Klemm  intensely,  but  he  never 
received  any  instructions  from  Orlik  or  any  one 
else.  It  was  natural,  however,  that  at  first  his  own 
productions  should  savour  of  Orlik’s  style  to  a 
certain  degree.  And  after  having  freed  himself 
from  this  influence  he  made  one  more  dnour,  before 
becoming  quite  himself.  This  consisted  of  a 
thorough  study  of  original  Japanese  woodcuts  and 
a  serious  attempt  at  imitating  some  of  Hiroshige’s 
prints.  The  object  of  this  pursuit  was  to  attain  the 
same  starting-ground,  so 
to  speak,  to  compass  the 
same  basis  upon  which 
this  art  is  built  in  the  Far 
East. 

“  My  studies  seemed  to 
teach  me,”  writes  Mr. 

Klemm,  and  the  facts 
bear  out  his  observations, 

“  that  the  Japanese  never 
work  with  their  subject  in 
hand  directly  before  their 
eyes.  The  idealised  veri¬ 
similitude  obtaining  in 
Japanese  art  is  so  far  re¬ 
moved  from  what  we  may 
call  a  slavish  or  photo¬ 
graphic  manner  of  copying 
nature,  that  it  can  be 
accounted  for  only  by  sup¬ 
posing  it  to  be  based  on 
memory  and  this  again  on 
acute  observation.  I'hey 
evidently  observe  nature, 
one  might  almost  say, 
stealthily,  and  thus  receive 
impressions  of  motion, 
forms  and  colours  which 
are  lasting  and  well 
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understood,  whereas  the  man  who  immediately 
reduces  what  he  sees  to  a  sketch  or  even  a  careful 
drawing  is  perplexed  and  led  astray  by  the  endless 
trivialities  and  inessential  detail  that  pertain  to  each 
subject  as  nature  presents  it.  In  our  memory,  only 
the  vital  elements  keep  alive,  and  when  we  train 
ourselves  to  stock  our  mind  with  careful  observa¬ 
tions,  depending  for  our  final  work  altogether 
on  the  material  that  memory  offers  us,  we  attain 
the  typical  and  truly  characteristic  features  of 
nature.” 

Animals  engage  Mr.  Klemm’s  attention  more 
particularly,  and  he  tells  me  he  lies  for  hours  and 
days  in  the  fields,  hidden  among  the  bushes, 
observing  birds,  hares,  Kc.,  through  a  good  field- 
glass.  Then  he  returns  home  and  jots  down 
“  notes  ”  in  great  number,  as  well  as  his  memory 
will  permit.  It  is  from  these  notes  that  he  finally 
makes  up  the  picture.  This  method  is,  of  course, 
not  exclusively  his  own,  nor  even  a  rare  one — yet  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  with  us  in  Germany,  at 
least,  you  may  chance  t(j  be  in  company  with 
a  dozen  full-fledged  artists,  and  not  one  of  them 
would  dare  to  draw  even  a  simple  c(uuposition 
without  the  help  of  models.  In  any  case,  the 
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method  is  certainly  a  fine  one,  and  compasses  great 
freedom  of  draughtsmanship  in  tire  end. 

Klemm  is  less  interested  in  the  looks  of  animals 
than  in  their  movements,  as  the  reader  will  see 
plainly  enough  when  he  examines  the  reproduc¬ 
tions  accompanying  these  lines.  'I'his  explains  why 
occasionally,  both  as  to  form,  that  is  masses  and 
outline,  and  colour,  his  treatment  is  slight.  Had 
it  been  his  object  to  put  before  us  a  pelican,  plain 
and  simple,  he  could  have  easily  hit  u[)on  a  more 
characteristic  presentation  of  the  bird  than  the  one 
shown  in  the  plate  here,  ^^’hat  attracted  him,  Ikjw- 
e\er,  was  the  peculiar  motion  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  animal  extends  its  wing.  'I'his  is  the 
spirit  in  which  almost  all  of  his  work  is  rlone,  and 
in  which  it  must  be  accepted. 

Klemn.  left  \henna  fr)r  Prague  some  years  ago, 
and  after  travelling  about  Europe  settled  finally  at 
1  )achau,  which  would  make  him  a  member  of  the 
Munich  .School  ot  artists  in  a  wider  sense  of  the 
term.  As  a  matter  of  tact,  however,  he  is  not 
i[uite  in  harmony  with  the  views  of  his  fellow- 
workers  at  the  bavarian  caiu'tal,  where  there  is  too 
much  of  a  chauvinistic  spirit  to  suit  him.  The 
Munich  clan  believes  that  it  knows  all  there  is  to 
be  known,  and  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained 
by  looking  at  the  work  of  others.  Klein m  feels  as 
if  both  the  A\'est  and  the  Far  East,  both  Paris  and 
Japan,  were  able  to  give  us  a  good  many  points 
still,  and  he  thinks  studying  them  sanely  does  not 
mean  as  much  as  giving  up  one's  own  personality 
or  sacrificing  one’s  national  traits.  It  is  always 
full  of  promise  when  a  man  writes  that  he  is  not 
yet  beyond  looking  up  to  others,  and  one  can 
consecjuentl}'  look  forward  to  Klemm’s  work  in  the 
future  with  genuine  interest  and  full  of  expectation. 

H.  W.  S. 
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'PELICAN."  FROM  A  WOOD  ENGRAVING 
IN  COLOURS  BY  WALTHER  KLEMM. 
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“A  CATTLE  FAIR  IN  UPPER  BAVARIA.”  from 
A  WOOD  ENGRAVING  BY  WALTHER  KLEMM. 
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The  spring  exhibition  oe 

THE  VIENNA  SECESSION. 

The  Spring  Exhibition  at  the  .Seces-sion 
(Allery  reached  so  high  a  level  that  it  won  great 
praise  on  all  sides.  The  genera!  excellence  of  the 
works  shown  proved  how  lofty  are  the  ideals 
animating  the  members  of  this  Society.  The 
Vienna  Secessionists  have  one  desire  in  common — 
to  show  their  best  work,  and  their  productions 
always  bear  the  impress  of  genuine  sincerity.  In 
their  individual  contributions  there  is  abundant 
diversity  of  subject  and  method,  and  consequently 
their  corporate  exhibitions  are  not  open  to  the 
charge  of  being  monotonous. 

'I'he  chief  guest  on  this  occasion  was  Alfred 
Philippe  Roll,  a  collection  of  whose  works  filled 
the  large  hall.  Most  of  the  pictures,  which 
included  a  considerable  number  of  pastels,  were 
lent  by  their  owners,  the  Musee  du  Luxembourg, 
the  City  of  Paris,  and  private  persons,  and  the 
Viennese  public,  who  have  always  shown  a  par¬ 
tiality  for  French  art,  found  in  M.  Roll’s  work 
much  to  their  liking. 


Another  point  of  interest  was  a  memorial  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  works  of  Franz  Jaschke,  a  member  of 
the  Secession  who  died  a  short  time  ago.  This 
artist  painted  but  little  ;  he  had  been  ailing  for  a 
long  time.  He  learnt  the  technical  part  of  his  art 
at  the  Imperial  iVcademy  and  Arts  and  Crafts 
Schools,  but  could  not  accommodate  himself  to  the 
old  order  of  things  there.  An  exhibition  in  \henna 
of  the  pictures  of  the  Munich  Secession  revealed  to 
him  the  true  direction  which  he  had  hitherto  sought 
in  vain,  and  marked  the  real  beginning  of  his 
career.  His  strength  lay  in  the  rendering  of  light 
and  colour,  his  pictures  of  the  Schdnbrunn  gardens 
being  admirable  in  this  respect. 

A  new-comer  at  this  exhibition  was  Felix 
Albrecht  Harta,  an  artist  of  distincticm.  He  was 
welcome,  for  he  had  much  to  say  that  was  of 
interest.  Many  of  his  pictures  are  scenes  from 
Bruges,  but  his  subjects  are  very  varied,  ranging 
as  they  do  from  such  works  as  these  to  portraits 
and  everything  which  lies  between.  Josef  Stoitzner 
exhibited  many  works,  yet  there  was  no  redun¬ 
dancy  of  subject,  while  in  all  of  them  earnest  study 
was  shown,  for  his  is  a  true,  earnest,  and  poetic 
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nature.  His  landscapes  are  singularly  well  chosen 
and  distinguished  in  their  execution.  Oswald  Roux 
is  a  young  artist  who  is  rapidly  making  headway. 
His  technical  skill  is  undoubted,  while  he  achieves 
effects  with  the  simplest  means.  Josef  Engelhart, 
an  artist  of  many  parts,  exhibited  works  of  sculpture 
of  high  artistic  merit,  some  attractive  landscapes, 
and  some  excellent  portraits. 

-Many  of  the  works  exhibited  derived  their 
motives  from  those  ancient  cities  which  abound 
in  different  parts  of  Austria  and  her  Crown 
Lands.  Alois  Haenisch  depicted  bits  of  Eggen- 
burg,  an  old  town  whose  still  existing  walls  have 
more  than  once  defied  the  enemy.  He  also 
showed  a  number  of  pencil  drawings  of  rare  merit. 
Ludwig  Sigmundt’s  Street  in  Weissenkirchen  was 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  pictures  in  the 
exhibition.  Anton  Novak’s  pictures  are  always 
welcome.  I’his  time  he  sent  scenes  from  Krummau, 
in  Bohemia,  and  other  ancient  towns,  all  having 
that  general  air  of  distinction  which  is  so  charac¬ 
teristic  of  this  artist.  Richard  Harlfinger  exhibited 
some  fine  pictures  of  the  valley  of  the  Mur,  in 
Styria,  and  Lake  Hallstatt.  I  must  not  omit  to 
mention  an  excellent  rendering  of  the  park  at 


Schdnbrunn  with  the  palace  in  the  background,  by 
Ernst  Eck,  and  Maxmillian  Lenz’s  Ein  lieher  Abe?td 
and  Wiener  Friic/ifln,  both  remarkable  for  richness 
of  colour. 

Rudolf  Jettmar,  whose  fertile  fimey  still  roams  in 
the  realm  of  classical  myth,  contributed  a  vigorous 
interpretation  of  the  old  story  of  Hercules  and  the 
Hesperides,  and  the  romantic  imagination  was  also 
to  be  seen  at  work  iti  the  charming  Kdnigskinder 
of  Franz  M’acik.  Ludwig  Ehrenhaft,  Max  Esterle, 
Adolf  Zdrazila,  Ceo.  Gerlach,  Karl  Schmoll  von 
Eisenwerth,  Hans  Tichy,  A’lastimil  Hofmann, 
Stanislaus  Kamocki,  Abraham  Neumann,  Anton 
Kerschbaum,  Artur  Markowicz,  Rudolf  Nissl,  Pietro 
Marussig,  Leo  Frank,  Hans  von  Hayek,  Franz 
Burian,  Karl  Muller,  Hermann  Crom-Rottmayer, 
and  Stephan  Filipkiewicz  all  contributed  works  of 
a  high  order. 

Among  the  portraits  shown  those  by  Ludwig 
Mheden,  ^\rmin  Horovitz,  F.  M.  Zerlacher,  Gustat- 
Lehmann,  and  Alfred  Offner  call  for  special 
mention.  Some  few  pictures  were  exhibited  by 
lady  artists — Grete  ^^'iden-Veit,  Elsa  Kasimir,  and 
Louise  Fraenkel-Hahn,  who  exhibited  an  excellent 
study  of  anemones.  A.  S.  Levetus. 
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STUDIO-TALK. 

(From  Oiir  Own  Correspondents.) 

London. — At  the  time  of  going  to  press 
with  this  number  the  Official  Medal 
which  the  Royal  Mint  is  issuing  in  com- 
memoration  of  the  forthcoming  Coronation 
of  King  George  and  Queen  Mary  was  not  available 
for  reproduction,  but  among  other  medals  signalising 
this  great  event  which  have  come  under  our  notice 
that  by  Mr.  Bowcher,  reproduced  above,  is  par¬ 
ticularly  interesting  as  embodying  the  qualities  that 
a  memorial  of  this  nature  ought  to  possess.  The 
modelling  of  the  portraits  is  excellent,  and  the 
design  of  the  reverse  entirely  appropriate  to  the 
occasion. 


As  on  the  occasion  of  the  coronation  of  King 
Edward  and  Queen  Alexandra,  the  Royal  Danish 
Porcelain  A\'orks,  which  have  so  man)-  friends  and 
patrons  in  England,  have  also  produced  a  special 
plaque,  here  illustrated,  in  commemoration  of  the 
coronation  of  King  George  and  Queen  Mary. 

The  Goupil  Gallery  have  not  held  a  more  in¬ 
teresting  exhibition  than  that  of  Mr.  Walter  Greaves 
(pupil  of  Whistler) — interesting,  that  is  to  say,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  history  of  the  developments 
of  contemporary  painting.  A\’histler  used  to  insist 
that  Mr.  Greaves  and  his  brother  should  not  exhibit 
without  the  words  “  pujiil  of  Whistler  ”  being  written 
in  the  catalogue  after  their  name,  and  he  exercised 
the  prerogative  of  giving  or  withholding — ajiparently 
often  the  latter — consent  to  the  exhibition  of  their 
pictures.  Thus  zealously  he  guarded  the  insjiiration 


with  which  he  could  not  fail  to  infect  those  brought 
into  close  contact  with  him.  Some  of  Mr. 
Greaves’s  pictures  are  dated  in  the  very  early 
sixties,  when  Whistler  took  his  first  house  in 
Chelsea,  as  neighbour  Of  a  boatman,  Greaves. 
Greaves  had  rowed  Turner  about,  and  his  two 
sons,  of  whom  Mr.  'W'alter  Greaves  is  one,  rowed 
\Mristler  about,  and  in  return  learned  painting 
from  him.  Mr.  Greaves’s  successful  period  seems 
entirely  confined  to  that  of  the  AVhistler  influence. 
The  success  is  always  that  of  a  perfect  echo.  His 
pictures  reflect  a  deliberation  over  technical  secrets 
that  A^Tistler,  though  he  was  their  impartei,  was 
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too  impatient  to  work  out,  beckoned,  as  he  always 
was  at  that  time,  from  one  thing  to  another  by  the 
commands  of  his  essentially  speculative  genius. 

'The  Black  Frame  Club  has  always  been  a  club 
whose  exhibitions  have  given  us  pleasure.  There 
is  so  evident  a  note  of  sincerity,  so  little  of  the 
obvious  picture-making  for  exhibition  purposes 
which  compromises  so  many  exhibitions.  After 
all  the  permanent  destiny  of  a  picture  is  not  that 
of  an  exhibition.  The  president  of  the  society  is 
that  draughtsman  of  remarkable  accomplishment, 
Mr.  E.  Borough  Johnson,  whose  fine  and  charac¬ 
teristic  Head  of  a  Gipsy  we  are  reproducing  as  a 
supplement  to  this  number.  At  the  Dore  Cfallery, 
where  the  Black  Frame  Club  showed  this  year,  Mr. 
Johnson  was  represented  by  more  than  one 
drawing.  Works  in  the  exhibition  calling  for 
particular  notice  were  Black  and  Gold,  by  Percy 
\\’.  ( iibbs  ;  Murniny,  Boinsey  Marshes,  by  Alfonso 
Toft,  and  A  Gny  Hay  by  this  painter  ;  The  Stream, 
The  ]\lndmill,  and  The  River,  by  Paul  Paul,  the 
last  being  one  of  the  finest  landscape  pieces  in  the 
Callery.  Marsh  and  Orchard  were  characteristic  of 
the  delightful  art  of  Benjamin  Haughton,  a  painter 
who  is  perhaps  not  half  so  well  known  as  he  should 
be.  Poole  Ferry,  by  '1'.  T.  Blaylock ;  The  Old 
Hedyecutter  and  Fractisiny  for  the  I'illayc  Corona¬ 
tion  Fete,  by  1  )aniel  A.  \\’ehrschmidt  ;  and  Sivanaye, 
and  The  Beach,  Sivanaye,  by  Septimus  Edwin  Scott, 
were  other  pictures  which  should  be  commended. 

^\T  give  here  and  on  jiage  69  two  examjiles  of 
stained  glass  by  Mr.  Archibald  J.  I  )avies,  of  the 
Bromsgrove  Cuild.  One  belongs  to  a  series  of 
three-light  windows  he  has  recently  completed  for 
a  church  in  Montreal,  and  the  scheme  of  colour¬ 
ing  is  gold,  green,  and  white,  with  small  jewel-like 
spots  of  brighter  colour  distributed  in  smaller 
c[uantities.  'The  motif  is  taken  from  Ecclesiastes. 
The  same  scheme  of  colour  is  employed  in  the 
(jval  light  shown  on  }).  69. 

h'rom  the  camtemplation  of  Mr.  Max  Beerbohm’s 
caricatures  at  the  Leicester  Gallery  people  ex¬ 
perience  the  sensaticm  of  knowing  celebrities  at 
first  hand.  The  literary  tags  with  which — like  any 
Royal  Academy  exhibitor — he  backs  up  the 
innuendo  of  his  drawings  are  halt  the  sport.  Often 
we  could  not  do  without  them,  for  his  art  is  not 
always  entirely  self-exjilanatory  :  it  postulates  know¬ 
ledge  of  “the  victim.'’  On  this  account  visitors  to 
his  exhibition  at  the  Leicester  Gallery  were 
fashionable  people ;  but  how  thi.s^  element  of  the 
66 


public  manages  to  recognise  art  in  Max’s  work 
when  they  seem  so  unsuccessful  in  recognising  it 
elsewhere  we  do  not  know.  And  it  is  the  art  in  his 
work  that  they  acknowledge,  for  there  is  nothing 
else  to  acknowledge — certainly  none  of  those 
{ihotograjrhic  resemblances  which  Press  caricature 
has  taught  them  to  look  for.  As  a  writer  iMax 
has  well-known  characteristics  ■,  among  them  a 
stylistic  grace  which  sometimes  forsakes  him  with 
the  pencil,  and  until  it  is  recaptured  we  shall  con¬ 
sider  that  with  the  pencil  self-expression  has  not 
yet  been  quite  attained. 

If  evidence  were  needed  that  the  essential  thing 
is  for  a  man  to  be  by  nature  an  artist,  and  that  the 
medium  in  which  he  ultimately  finds  expression  is 
a  secondary  thing,  we  should  find  it  in  Mr.  Nelson 
I  lawson’s  water-colours  at  the  Leicester  Gallery. 
'I'he  transition  from  metal-work  and  enamel  to 
work  in  water-colours  is  about  as  difficult  to  achieve 


MiriDLE  LIGHT  OF  A  THREE-LIGHT  WINDOW  FOR 
CHURCH  OF  MESSIAH,  MONTREAL,  CANADA.  DESIGNED 
AND  EXECUTED  BY  ARCHIBALD  J.  DAVIES,  OF  THE 
BROMSGROVE  GUILD,  ASSISTED  BY  J.  N.  SANDERS 


“HEAD  OF  A  GIPSY.”  FROM  A  carbon 
drawing  by  E.  borough  JOHNSON,  r.i. 
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STAINED  GLASS.  DESIGNED  AND  EXECUTED  BY  ARCHIBALD  ,1.  DAVIES,  OF  THE  BROMSGRO\'E  GUILD,  ASSISTED 

BY  A.  LEMON 


as  can  be,  but  Mr.  Nelson  IDawson  at  once  finds 
the  true  qualities  of  water-colour  and  carries  over 
no  ideals  from  a  former  art,  like  enamel-painting, 
which  have  no  relation  to  the  properties  of  his  new 
medium. 


Perhaps  there  is  no  more  admirable  way  of 
organising  an  exhibition — at  least  a  small  one — 
than  making  it  the  personal  selection  of  one 
accomplished  man.  M’e  have  then  not  only  the 
motif  in  the  art  of  the  jiictures,  but  this  in  its  turn 
serves  to  express  the  point  of  view  of  some  one 
capable  of  thinking  in  art  and  expressing  himself 
through  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  an 
exhibition.  The  Carfax  Gallery  recently  invited 
the  Hon.  Neville  Lytton  to  express  himself  in 
this  way.  The  show  was  entitled  “  Contemporary 
Works  of  Art,”  but  Mr.  Lytton  recognises  as  the 
best  element  in  contemporary  work  that  which  is 
least  contemporary  in  character,  most  pedantic  in 
character,  and  old-fashioned.  Still  work  can  be 
all  this  and  excellent,  and  this  all  the  works 
“chosen  by” — as  the  catalogue  puts  it — the  Hon. 
Neville  Lytton  certainly  were. 

Since  the  death  of  Tom  Browne,  perhaps  no 
black-and-white  artist  has  shown  so  much  sheer 
cleverness  and  ingenuity  of  invention  as  Mr. 
Lawson  Wood.  His  work  indeed  invites  to  one 
criticism  on  account  of  his  very  cleverness,  which  is 
apt  to  lead  him  into  lines  of  abstract  effectiveness 


and  to  steal  his  attention  from  that  laborious 
observation  of  real  life  which  gave  such  an  indis¬ 
pensable  vitality  to  Phil  May’s  work,  for  instance. 
Mr.  Lawson  Wood  exhibited  in  April  and  May  at 
the  Walker  Gallery. 


At  the  Fine  Art  Society  a  further  exhibition  of 
W.  Kuhnert’s  big-game  pictures  has  just  closed. 
Nearly  all  animal  painters  can  be  classified  under 
the  names  of  great  predecessors  in  this  vein.  Mr. 
Kuhnert  falls  easily  under  the  heading  of  the  school 
of  Landseer  with  his  preoccupation  with  animal 
traits  which  are  not  essentially  related  to  environ¬ 
ment.  In  this  he  is  the  opposite,  for  instance, 
of  the  late  J.  M.  Swan,  R.A.,  who  saw  his  animals 
as  subordinate  to  their  environment,  in  the  sense 
that  they  were  the  product  of  it.  The  landscape 
background  in  Mr.  Kuhnert’s  canvases  is  often 
superficial  in  painting  in  contrast  with  the  pains 
bestowed  upon  the  animals.  Idiis  in  Mr.  Swan’s 
case  was  never  so.  This  comparison  is  justifiable, 
since  it  indicates  a  great  difference  in  the  two 
main  directions  which  modern  animal  painting  has 
taken. 


The  French  Gallery  are  holding  their  periodical 
exhibition  of  French  and  Dutch  works,  consisting 
of  a  very  interesting  selection  of  pictures  by  Johannes 
Bosboom  and  ^Villiam  Maris. 


'Phe  Goupil  Gallery  have  been  showing  a 
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selection  of  Pastels  of  Italy,  the  Riviera,  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  Scotland  by  M.  Simon  Pussy.  Mr. 
Pussy’s  use  of  pastel  is  a  very  personal  one,  and 
governed  by  an  essentially  decorative  motif.  IMany 
of  his  pictures  are  intensely  poetic  in  feeling,  and  his 
sense  of  colour  is  at  all  times  of  the  highest  order. 
Put  there  is  some  lack  of  elasticity  in  regard  t(j 
style,  so  that  in  some  instances  the  changes  of 
scene  represented  are  not  t(j  be  followed  without 
careful  reference  to  the  catalogue  ;  neither  is  this 
without  its  effect  on  the  exhibition,  conducing  as  it 
does  to  an  unusual  monotony  when  a  number  of 
these  pastels  are  seen  together. 

An  exhibition  of  interest  which  took  place  last 
month  was  Days  and  Niyhts  in  Auyust,  b)'  Rupert 
Punny,  at  the  Paillie  Gallery,  a  series  of  oil  panels 
of  considerable  verve  of  execution  rejn'esenting 
impressions  of  well-dressed  figures  in  interior  and 
outdi.ior  scenes  in  which  the  iiroblem  for  clever 
manipulation  of  paint  seems  to  have  been  the  motif. 

The  Society  of  Graver- Printers  in  Colour, 


whose  members  adopt  the  principle  of  the  Japanese 
water-colour  woodcut,  and  the  art  also  of  printing 
from  metal  plates  as  practised  by  Le  Prince  in 
France,  have  brought  together  an  exhibition  ot 
unusual  interest  at  Messrs.  Manzi,  Joyant  and 
Co.’s  Gallery,  Pedford  Street,  d'he  authors  of  tlie 
prints  exhibited  carry  out  individually  the  whole  of 
the  process,  designing,  engraving,  and  printing. 

We  are  reproducing  a  painting  of  Blue  Finches 
done  on  silk  by  Kwason  Suzuki — a  Japanese  Edwin 
Alexander  we  might  call  him,  to  define  the 
character  of  his  reputation  in  his  own  country. 
The  painter  has  not  visited  England,  but  the 
examples  of  his  work  that  have  reached  this  country 
have  been  much  apjjreciated. 

GEASGO^\’ — 'Phe  early  months  of  the 
year  have  again  been  notable  for  a 
series  of  interesting  one-man  shows, 
amongst  them  an  exhibition  of  the  art 
of  W  illiam  W  ells,  R.P..V.,  now  looked  upon  as  an 
annual  institution  in  the  art  affairs  of  the  city.  In 


(By  courtesy  of 

Messrs.  Yantanetka  Co.) 


“BLUE  FINCHES.” 
BY  KWASON  SUZUKI. 
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Amongst  other  shows  in 
which  interest  was  keenly 
manifested  were  those  of 
Mr.  ^\'illiam  MacBride,  who 
presents  Scottish  landscapes 
and  continental  studies  in 
individualistic  manner  ;  i\Ir. 
James  G.  Laing,  R.S.W., 
whose  finely  drawn  eccle¬ 
siastical  edifices  are  always 
attractive,  and  whose 
Chai-tres  Interio7%  purchased 
by  Manchester  Corporation, 
will  strengthen  the  per¬ 
manent  collection;  Mr. 
Stuart  Park,  whose  flower 
representations  are  charm¬ 
ing  as  the  originals ;  Mr. 
Archibald  Kay,  R.S.^\’., 
whose  highland  transcripts 
are  reminiscent  of  the 
beauties  of  the  north  coun- 
trie ;  and  Mr.  A.  K.  Brown, 
R.S.A.,  an  artist  with  a 
clear  colour  conception,  and 
a  poetic  interpretativeness. 

J-  T. 


MOr>E[,  OF  I'ROI'OSEI)  MONUMENT  TO  KING  EDWARD 


^II.  AT  CANNES 

HV  DENYS  TUECU 
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the  forty  or  more  pictures  shown,  3\'ells  displayed 
perhaps  more  catholicity  of  interest  than  formerly, 
and,  if  it  were  possible,  his  water-colour  pictures, 
remarkable  in  technique,  created  more  than  usual 
interest.  Less  than  an  hour  after  the  opening  they 
were  all  Red  Starred,  and  commissions  for  others 
were  in  the  artist’s  pocket.  The  Yai-d,  Ballavayre, 
one  of  the  biggest  of  this  year’s  canvases,  is  typical 
of  the  artist’s  manner  and  method.  He  does  not 
go  far  afield  for  subject,  he  takes  the  ordinary  ob¬ 
ject  and  incident  of  everyday  existence,  familiar 
to  all,  and  presents  them  with  such  convincing 
forcefulness  that  the  observer  is  bewildered. 
The  picture  in  question  was  by  no  means  easy 
to  compose.  The  well-drawn  architecture,  the 
stable  expurgation,  the  grass-grown  court  gave  little 
trouble,  but  interest  in  foreground  was  ever 
changing,  the  migrant  feathered  fowl  were  not 
ideal  models,  and  horse  and  cart  drew  into  focal 
point  after  complete  idea  had  been  formed,  altering 
relationships  in  a  degree. 

Like  all  M’ells’s  pictures  the 
light  IS  carried  into  every 
corner  of  the  canvas,  and 
the  interest  goes  with  it. 


PARIS. — A  committee  has  been  recently 
formed  at  Cannes  with  a  view  to  erecting  a 
monument  to  King  Edward  VH.,  who  had 
for  so  long  an  affection  for  the  Cote 
d’Azur,  and  for  this  charming  little  town  in  par¬ 
ticular.  The  committee,  actuated  by  the  .same 
feelings  as  are  shared  by  the  whole  population  of 
Cannes,  met  recently  at  the  Town  Hall  to  consider 
the  furthering  of  the  scheme.  A  subscription  list 
was  oiiened  and  soon  bore  a  host  of  signatures. 
The  execution  of  the  monument  has  been  entrusted 
to  the  eminent  sculptor,  M.  Denys  Puech,  of  the 
Institute,  who  has  made  his  winter  quarters  at 
Cannes  since  his  marriage  with  Princess  Gagarine- 
Stourdza,  herself  a  painter  of  talent.  The  monu¬ 
ment  in  marble  and  bronze  is  to  be  placed  on  the 
new  esplanade  to  the  left  of  the  Casino.  A\’e  have 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  see  the  model  submitted 
to  the  committee  by  M.  Denys  Puech.  I’he 
artist  has  been  most  Irapj))-  in  his  conception,  and 
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the  sketch  is  simple  and  yet  dignified.  The  King 
is  represented  standing  up,  in  the  familiar  aspect 
as  yachtsman,  wearing  as  head-gear  simply  a 
yachting-cap.  At  his  feet  the  form  of  a  supple  and 
graceful  young  girl  represents  the  town  of  Cannes 
strewing  flowers  before  him  with  a  most  graceful 
gesture.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  work  worthy  both  of  the 
King  whose  memory  it  perpetuates  and  of  the  artist 
whose  work  it  is.  L.  H. 


.\n  interesting  “  one-man  show  ”  recently  held 
here  was  that  of  the  Spaniard  ^Ascluez  I  )iaz,  who 
exhibits  a  very  personal  talent.  This  artist  has 
painted  with  great  fidelity  the  characteristic  aspects 
of  nature  and  of  humanity  in  his  country.  *\.bove 
all,  he  strives  for  realism.  Toreadors,  gitanas  and 
pea.sants  he  paints  just  as  he  sees  them,  without 
thought  of  improving  them,  of  making  them  appear 
more  gay,  but  with  the  desire  simply  to  give  a 
faithful  transcription  of  the  life  around  him.  I 
was  much  pleased  also  with  this  artist’s  drawings, 
so  full  of  vigour  and  style.  H.  F. 

Brussels. — The  eminent  sculptor  ot 
Brussels,  Charles  van  der  Stappen,  died 
recently  while  yet  his  fine  talents  seemed 
to  promise  still  greater  and  more  power¬ 
ful  achievements.  He  had  a  considerable  influence 
upon  the  evolution  of  the  Belgian  School,  not  only 
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“BOHEME”  by  II.  VA.SnUEZ  DIAZ 

by  reason  of  the  value  of  his  productions,  but  also 
on  account  of  the  force  of  his  teaching.  This  son 
of  a  simple  workman,  a  common  plasterer,  was 
able,  thanks  to  his  indomitable  will,  to  elevate 
liimself  to  the  summit  of  his  art,  and  one  is 
astounded  to  learn  that  this  highly  cultured  artist, 
this  brilliant  conversationalist  whose  utterances 
rested  upon  a  foundation  of  solid  knowledge,  was 
hardly  able  to  be  given  a  board-school  education. 


Fortuitous  circumstances  brought  the  young  man 
to  the  studio  of  the  painter,  Jean  Bortaels,  where 
at  that  time  E.  ^\’auters,  Agneesens,  and  Verheyden 
were  working,  and  it  was  owing,  perhaps,  to  this 
that  he  escaped  from  the  conventionality  resultant 
at  that  })eriod  from  an  erroneous  comprehension  of 
antique  sculpture.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  join 
that  group  of  sculptors  in  France,  P.  Dubois, 
Hercie,  Chapu,  who  sought  in  Florentine  Renais¬ 
sance  work  for  their  refined  observation  and  elegant 
execution  ■,  but  the  Brussels  artist  never  lost  the 
rugged  qualities  of  his  race,  and  so  came  to 
avoid  the  dangers  of  affectation. 


The  fine  and  instructive  qualities  in  Van  der 
Stappen’s  work  come  from  a  close  study  of  all 
aspects  and  manifestations  of  life  and  of  their 
application  to  decorative  art.  Later  one  recognises 
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COPENHAGEN. 

— Carl  Martin 
Hansen’s  three 
statuettes  repre¬ 
senting  Danish  types,  which 
are  reproduced  on  p. 
76,  carry  on  old  traditions 
of  the  Royal  Danish  Por¬ 
celain  Works  and  possess 
no  mean  merit  from  an 
artistic  point  of  view,  within 
their  narrow  compass  giving 
much  of  what  is  charac¬ 
teristic  for  the  individual 
models.  The  lines  are 
pleasing  and  self-con¬ 
tained — a  two-fold  virtue 
where  the  question  is  of 
such  a  fragile  medium  as 
porcelain. 


Stephan  Binding’s  Vai- 
kvrit  shares  it  I  mistake 
not,  in  the  sculptor’s  mind 
the  premier  place  amongst 
his  works  with  his  To 
Mennesk?!'.  Between  the 
latter  and  the  former,  how¬ 


“  r.K  DKVOUEMENT,  I'ORTION',  01'  THE  “MONUMENT  HE  l.'iNFINIE  HONTE  ’ 

1!Y  ClIAkl.ES  \’AN  HER  .STAITEN 


in  several  ot  his  important  works  the  effect  of  that 
democratic  tendency  which  was  so  magnificently 
expressed  by  his  friend,  C.  Meunier.  Van  der 
Stappen  was  unquestionably  the  most  prolific  and 
varied  of  all  Belgian  sculptors  ;  ever  interested  in 
new  materials  and  new  methods  of  work,  astounding 
us  always  by  the  prodigious  activity  of  his  imagina¬ 
tion  and  his  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge,  he 
undertook  with  the  same  enthusiasm,  and  almost 
always  with  equal  success,  the  making  of  sculptures 
and  works  of  plastic  art  the  most  diverse  in 
nature.  He  was  also  a  remarkable  teacher  and  set 
himself  to  reorganise  art 
teaching  in  his  country  and 
to  accord  to  the  crafts  and 
to  applied  art  generally  their 
due  measure  of  value  and 
importance.  Certain  of 
our  most  prominent  sculp¬ 
tors  owe  a  great  deal  of 
their  success  to  him,  in 
common  with  Rousseau, 

Romb.aux,  and  P.  Dubois. 

F.  K. 


ever,  is  a  span  of  nigh  upon  two  decades,  and  yet  the 
Valkyrie  is  endowed  with  all  the  favour,  the  energy, 
the  enthusiasm  of  his  youth.  This  wild  daughter  of 
Odin  revels  with  exultant  joy  in  the  Sturm  mid 
Geivitter  (the  German  words  flow  all  the  more 
spontaneously  from  the  pen  as  the  Valkyrie, 
perhaps,  is  as  Teutonic  as  she  is  Norse)  which 
speeds  her  to  the  longed-for  field  of  battle.  As 
she,  heedless  and  fearless,  tears  along  on  her 
snorting  steed,  she  espies  from  afar  the  valorous 
hero,  destined  this  day  to  bite  the  dust  and  as  her 
Einherja  to  ride  with  her  to  Valhalla,  the  golden  hall 
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sake,  well  knowing  that  from 
on  high  the  war-maidens 
watched  their  doughty  deeds. 

G.  B. 


STUDY  FOR  IHE  “.MONUMENT  DU  TRAVAII.”  BY  CH.  VAN  DER  STAI’l’EN 

( See  Brussels  S/ndio-  Talk,  p.  74 ) 


of  the  fallen,  with  its  five  hundred  and  forty  doors, 
its  golden-leaved  grove,  its  never-ceasing  delights  of 
fighting  and  feasting.  Sinding’s  fu/Xuv'/k  brings  with 
her  a  blast  from  the  far-off  saga-land  of  distant  ages, 
when  men  loved  to  meet  in  combat  for  combat’s 


STOCKHOLM.— The 
exhibitions  in  Stock¬ 
holm  early  this  year 
were,  as  usual,  many, 
but  only  few  were  of  im¬ 
portance.  A  Swedish  artist, 
Eric  Ekengren,  who  has  spent 
a  great  part  of  his  life  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  English  colonies, 
had  his  first  exhibition  in  his 
home  country  in  the  “  Konst- 
narshus,”  where  he  showed 
a  large  series  of  water-colours, 
mostly  English  landscapes. 
His  best  pictures  have  a 
lyrical  touch  that  is  (}uite  English,  a  quality 
derived  Vxith  from  the  character  of  his  motives  and 
from  his  own  temperament.  It  was  a  real  pleasure 
for  an  admirer  of  the  beautiful  nature  of  southern 
England  to  see  Mr.  Ekengren’s  distinguished 


f By  peiDiission  oj  iht  Internationale 
Verlagsanstalt fiir  Aiinst  itnd  Litcratur, 
Berlin  ) 


“VALKYRIE.”  BY 
STEPHAN  BINDING 
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water-colours,  but  at  the  same  time  one  thought 
with  regret  of  how  few  of  our  Swedish  artists 
devote  themselves  to  this  enchanting  art. 


Perhaps  in  no  country  has  the  influence  of 
Cezanne,  Van  Cogh,  Gauguin,  and  Matisse  been 
stronger  than  in  Scandinavia.  All  our  young  men 
who  study  art  in  Paris — and  they  are,  alas  !  legion 
— go  to  the  school  of  Matisse.  I'wo  winters  they 
have  shown  in  Stockholm  the  results  of  their 
studies,  but  as  far  as  I  can  judge  we  cannot  expect 
from  them  the  same  boom  to  Swedish  Art  as  that 
which  was  given  twenty-five  years  ago  by  Josephson, 
Zorn,  Nordstrom,  Larsson  and  their  friends,  d'his 
year  a  young  Norwegian,  Henrik  Sorensen,  a  })upil 
of  IMatisse,  created  a  great  sensation  with  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  his  paintings  at  the  Hallin’s  Konsthandels 
Galleries.  His  art  is  much  riper  than  that  of  the 
)  oung  Swedish  artists  of  his  generation.  Sorensen 
follows  the  principles  of  the  above-mentioned 
French  artist  and  his  own  compatriot,  Edward 
Munch,  and  devotes  himself  totally  to 
colour,  without  caring  for  such  unneces¬ 
sary  things  as  drawing,  composition, 
modelling,  and  so  forth.  To  my  mind 
his  best  works  were  The  ]\hllotv  JF/iisf/e, 
a  young  boy  cutting  a  whistle  (influenced 
by  Pissarro)  and  What  do  you  think  t  a 
dancing-girl  posing  for  a  middle-aged 
lady,  smoking  a  cigarette. 


Carl  Larsson,  who  has  painted  the  six 
superb  frescoes  in  the  main  staircase  of 
the  National  Museum  of  Stockholm,  and 
also  King  Giistaf  Vasa’s  Entrance  into 
Stockholm,  Ij2j,  the  big  painting  at  the 
head  of  the  same  stairway,  has  just  ex¬ 
hibited  his  new  cartoon  for  the  decora¬ 
tion  of  the  opposite  wall.  It  is  called 
Alidwi?iter  Saadfice,  and  represents  an 
ancient  Swedish  king  being  offered  to 
the  gods  at  Upsala  temple  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  people  and  the  crops  of  the 
year.  The  cartoon  has  not  met  with  the 
admiration  from  the  public  and  the  critics 
to  which  Larsson  is  accustomed ;  it  is 
therefore  doubtful  if  it  will  ever  be 
executed.  T.  L. 


have  remained  in  obscurity.  But  from  among  the 
general  mediocrity  of  the  collection,  several  works 
stand  out  which  by  their  sheer  individuality  and 
cleverness  justify  the  exhibition’s  raison  d’etre.  A 
bust  by  Filippo  Cifariello,  of  Scotti,  the  famous  bari¬ 
tone,  as  Baron  Scarpia  in  “  La  Tosca  ”  dominates 
the  first  room.  Its  treatment  is  marked  with  great 
simplicity  and  strength,  and  the  smallest  details, 
although  entirely  free  from  exaggeration,  are  care¬ 
fully  calculated  to  contribute  to  the  dramatic  effect 
of  the  whole. 


In  the  second  room,  a  remarkably  lifelike  bust 
of  Crispi,  the  work  of  Francesco  Jerace,  holds  the 
place  of  honour.  It  is  full  of  power  and  the  artist 
almost  seems  to  have  succeeded  in  infusing  into 
the  marble  some  of  the  keenly  intense  and 
energetic  spirit  of  the  famous  Italian  politician. 
In  the  same  room  Cifariello  exhibits  a  second  bust, 
that  of  a  woman,  her  head  thrown  back  with 
smiling  eyes  and  lips.  There  is  a  strange  fascina- 


NAPLES. — Of  the  four  or  five 
hundred  works  exhibited  by 
the  Salvator  Rosa  Society  of 
Arts  in  Naples,  many  might, 
without  appreciable  loss  to  lovers  of  art,  bust  of  francesco  crispi 
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PORTRAIT  BUST  OF  A  LADY 
BY  I'TLIIT^O  CTI'ABll'LLO 


SCOTTI  AS  SCARPIA  IN  “LA  TOSCA 
BY  FILIPPO  CIFARILLLO 


Studio-Talk 


tion  in  the  freshness  and  delicacy  of  this  marble  ; 
the  hair,  the  smile,  the  expression  and  the  soft 
roundness  of  the  modelling  seem  to  represent  the 
very  incarnation  of  ripe  womanhood.  Of  different 
though  no  less  charm  is  a  head,  by  the  same  artist, 
of  an  elderly  lady  in  which  the  sad  and  somewhat 
weary  look  harmonises  agreeably  with  the  maturer 
cast  of  features.  In  complete  contrast  to  these 
two  busts  of  women  is  Cifariello’s  bust  in  bronze  of 
Commendatore  di  Scanno,  a  work  full  of  indi¬ 
viduality  which  reveals  the  sculptor’s  depth  of 
insight  and  great  gift  of  expressing  the  personality 
of  his  sitters. 


Among  the  paintings  representative  of  the  older 
and  better  known  Neapolitan  artists.  An  Arab,  by 
'V’incenzo  Volpe,  and  a  clever  nude  study  of  a 
woman  by  De  Sanctis,  are  particularly  pleasing. 
Vincenzo  Caprile,  the 
painter  of  Neapolitan 
scenes,  gives  a  vivid  glimpse 
of  life  in  the  lower  quarter 
of  the  city.  Vincenzo 
Migliaro  also  contributes  a 
street  scene,  in  which  the 
effects  of  light  and  shade  are 
very  cleverly  and  daringly 
treated.  Giuseppe  Casciaro 
exhibits  two  beautiful  land¬ 
scapes;  this  artist,  so 
thoroughly  individual  and 
original  in  his  manner  of 
interpreting  nature,  is  the 
founder  of  quite  a  “  genre  ” 
in  painting,  and  the  exhi¬ 
bition  abounds  with  the 
weak  imitations  of  young 
artists  eagerly  striving  to 
copy  his  style. 


of  himself  by  Gaetano  Esposito,  the  melancholy 
painter  who  committed  suicide  at  Salerno  a  few 
weeks  ago,  complete  the  list  of  works  worthy  of 
mention.  C.  M. 

Berlin. — An  artist  whose  works  afforded 
great  pleasure  at  Schulte’s  Salon  recently 
is  Prof.  Robert  von  Haug  of  Stuttgart. 
He  is  the  painter  of  battle-scenes,  and 
finds  no  difficulty  in  dealing  with  masses  and  in 
individualisation,  but  as  he  prefers  smaller  can¬ 
vases,  his  art  tends  towards  the  genre.  This  im¬ 
pression  is  strengthened  by  his  predilection  for  an 
old-world  atmosphere.  His  draughtmanship  is 
careful  and  he  loves  a  fine  greyish  key  for  his 
scenes. — ’Fhe  landscapes  by  Richard  Pietzsch,  also 
shown  at  Schulte’s,  should  not  be  overlooked  for 
energetic  grasp  of  subject  and  strong  feeling  for 


Among  the  portraits, 
those  of  the  Frmcess  di 
Candriano  and  Signorina 
Nora  Riiffo  di  Giiardialoin- 
bardo  by  Carlo  Siviero, 
quite  a  young  artist,  are 
worthy  of  special  praise, 
although  too  great  a 
striving  towards  severity 
perhaps  renders  the  latter  a 
trifle  harsh.  Two  heads  by 
Mancini,  a  pastel  and  an 
engraving  by  G.  A.  Sartorio, 
a  seascape  and  a  portrait 
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shops.  The  drawing  class  for 
fashion  papers  under  the  direction 
of  the  well-known  draughtsman, 
M.  Helwig,  showed  successful 
endeavours  to  outgrow  conven¬ 
tionalism.  The  designs  for  jewel¬ 
lery,  metal-work  and  batik  were  of 
great  diversity.  Geometrical, 
floral  and  animal  motifs  are  de¬ 
veloped  from  a  serious  study  of 
nature,  but  just  now  the  archaic 
figure  seems  a  particular  favourite. 

J-  J- 
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BRONZE  SEALS  BV  ALBERT  REIMANN 

the  moods  of  winter  and  summer  in  mountains,  near  the  Northern 
sea,  and  in  midland  scenery. — Also  the  name  of  Lothar  Bechstein 
should  be  remembered  for  expressive  colourism  and  strength  of 
brush,  but  his  talent  appears  to  be  still  under  the  guidance  of 
school  precepts. 


London. — The  subject  for 
one  of  our  recent  com¬ 
petitions  was  a  water- 
colour  drawing  after  an 
old  piece  of  embroidery,  and 
among  the  drawings  sent  was  that 
of  which  a  reproduction  in  colour 
is  here  given.  Miss  Robertson 
has  rendered  the  texture  and 


At  the  Salon  Fritz  Gurlitt  two  pupils  of  Wilhelm  Triibner  from 
Karlsruhe  were  introduced,  Hans  Sutter  and  Arthur  Grimm. 
Both  showed  portraits,  still-life  pieces,  interiors,  and  realistic 
genres,  and  their  works  pointed  to  methods  of  unusual  soundness 
and  pictorial  superiority.  It  was  interesting  also  to  see  a  collection 
of  landscapes  by  Carlo  Bdcklin,  the  son  of  the  famous  painter, 
who  strives  seriously  to  strike  out  a  line  of  his  own.  Romantic 
and  decorative  qualities  revealed  themselves  unmistakably  in  his 
views  of  Italian  scenery,  but  the  technical  structure  was  less 
convincing. 


The  /\lbert  Reimann  School  of  Applied  Art  arranged  recently 
an  exhibition  to  show 
some  of  the  latest  work 
done  in  its  different 
classes.  Batik  has  been 
continued  with  great 
energy  and  this  tech¬ 
nique,  executed  on  all 
sorts  of  materials,  is  now 
well  introduced  into 
industrial  life,  especially 
in  the  costumiers  work-  brooches 
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general  appearance  of  the  original  with  remarkable 
fidelity. 

The  Royal  Academy  schools  suffered  a  great 
loss  by  the  death  of  Air.  Ernest  Crofts,  R.A.,  who 
as  Keeper  had  been  in  charge  of  them  for  nearly 
thirteen  years.  Air.  Crofts  fulfilled  the  manifold 
duties  of  his  position  admirably  and  his  death  has 
been  deeply  regretted  by  the  hundreds  of  students, 
jrast  and  present,  whose  work  from  time  to  time  he 
directed.  The  students  wish  to  show  their  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  late  Keeper  by  erecting  a  memorial 
tablet  of  marble  in  the  church  at  Elythburgh, 
Suffolk,  and  a  committee  has  been  formed  to  carry 
out  this  project.  Air.  Crofts  had  many  connections 
with  Suffolk,  where  most  of  his  ancestors  are 
buried,  and  at  Elythburgh,  a  quaint  little  town  not 
far  from  the  artists’ village  of  Walber.swick,  he  owned 
a  house  where  for  years  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  spend  part  of  the  summer.  The  Committee 
will  be  glad  to  receive  contributions  (not  to 
exceed  half  a  guinea)  towards  the  memorial  fund, 
from  students  who  worked  in  the  Academy  schools 
during  the  Keepership  of  Air.  Crofts.  They 
should  be  sent  to  the  Alanager,  London  County 
and  Westminster  Eank,  21  Hanover  Square,  W., 
for  the  “  Ernest  Crofts  Alemorial  ”  Account.  Past 
students  who  wish  for  further  information  can 
obtain  it  from  Air.  G.  P.  Anzino,  Wahroonga, 
Nepean  Street,  Roehampton,  S.W. 


Air.  Crofts  was  the  eleventh  Keeper  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  The  Keeper  is  supposed  among  many 
other  things  “  to  regulate  all  things  relating  to  the 
schools,  to  preserve  order  among  the  students,  and 
to  give  them  such  advice  and  instruction  as  they 
shall  require.”  In  the  earlier  days  of  the  Academy 
the  Keeper  did  most  of  the  actual  teaching,  and 
had  the  power,  practically,  to  admit  students  on  his 
own  responsibility,  but  the  Keeper  of  to-day  acts 
as  a  general  director  rather  than  as  a  teacher. 
Not  merely  the  schools  but  the  whole  fabric  and 
property  of  the  Royal  Academy  are  in  his  charge, 
and  with  the  larger  responsibility  his  remuneration 
has  been  increased  proportionately.  The  salary 
has  been  raised  by  degrees  until  it  is  now  ;£8oo  a 
year,  and  the  “  convenient  apartment  ”  at  one  time 
assigned  to  the  holder  of  office  has  developed  into 
the  well-appointed  house  in  the  corner  of  the 
Eurlington  House  quadrangle  that  is  now  the 
official  residence  of  the  Keeper. 


Some  attractive  jewellery  and  decorative  metal¬ 
work  was  shown  at  the  fifth  exhibition  of  the  Sir 


John  Cass  Arts  and  Crafts  Society,  held  in  Sloane 
Street.  The  society  is  composed  of  the  students 
and  staff  of  the  well-known  City  school  of  applied 
art,  where  the  instruction  is  upon  the  most  practical 
and  professional  lines,  and  the  average  standard 
of  the  work  at  the  exhibition  was  commendably 
high.  Air.  Harold  Stabler  set  his  pupils  a  good 
example  by  contributing  some  enamelled  candle¬ 
sticks  and  a  silver  jug  and  bowl  of  excellent  work¬ 
manship  ;  Air.  Gilbert  Eayes  and  Air.  R.  Wells 
showed  modelled  work  of  good  quality  ;  and  Air. 
C.  E.  Kruger  a  capital  study  in  pencil  and  several 
water-colours.  The  jewellery  included  a  dainty 
gold  necklace  by  A/Iiss  IVIartineau  ;  some  interesting 
work  in  silver  by  Aliss  Drummond  ;  and  necklaces 
and  pendants  by  Mr.  C.  AI.  Kirkman.  The  con¬ 
tributors  to  the  exhibition  also  included  Aliss 
Erooke  Clarke,  Aliss  Eousfield,  Air.  Eichberger, 
Aliss  Kinkead,  Aliss  Shipwright,  Aliss  L.  Rimming- 
ton,  Aliss  \^.  Ramsay,  Airs.  Stabler,  Air.  E.  E. 
Agnew,  Air.  C.  E.  At.  Eousfield,  and  Air.  H.  J. 
Alanwering. 


This  year  an  unusually  large  number  of  the  old 
students  of  the  St.  John’s  Wood  Art  Schools 
are  represented  in  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  So  many  of  our  younger  painters  and 
draughtsmen  have  been  trained  in  the  studios  at 
Elm  Tree  Road  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
mention  all  of  them  whose  work  is  to  be  seen  just 
now  at  Burlington  House,  but  they  include  among 
others  Air.  F.  Cadogan  Cowper,  A.R.A.  ;  Air. 
Ralph  Peacock,  Air.  Eyam  Shaw,  Air.  H.  G. 
Riviere,  Air.  L.  Campbell  Taylor,  Air.  R.  A'icat 
Cole,  Air.  John  da  Costa,  Air.  C.  E.  Brock,  Air. 
Lewis  Baumer,  and  Air.  L.  A.  Pownall. 

A\k  T.  W. 

rp:vip:ws  and  xoticks 

Glasgoiv.  Fifty  drawings  by  AIuirhead  Bone. 
(Glasgow:  James  AlacLehose  K  Sons.)  Ordinary 
edition,  2s.  net.  ;  Portfolio  edition,  _;^3  3.f.  net. 
— The  camera  is  always  trying  to  rival  the  pencil,  to 
render  over  again  with  its  own  uncanny  truthfulness 
effects  that  have  been  tried  in  pencil.  But  in  these 
drawings  we  have  the  pencil  pressing  the  camera 
close  in  regard  to  minuteness  of  realism,  inserting 
though  what  the  camera  can  never  insert,  the 
affectionate  touch  in  expressing  that  detail  which 
no  machine  on  earth  can  feel,  even  with  an  artist 
like  Alvin  Langdon  Coburn  behind  it.  Speaking 
generally  of  this  volume  we  think  perhaps  it  would 
have  gained  in  character  if  the  pastels  and  the  more 
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broadly  handled  drawings  that  come  in  a  group  at 
the  end  had  not  been  included.  In  the  first 
instance  they  are  not  so  much  portfolio  drawings 
as  drawings  whose  effect  can  only  receive  correct 
valuation  on  the  wall.  If,  for  the  collector’s  sake, 
the}'  must  be  put  together  in  a  portfolio,  it  should 
not  be  the  same  one  as  that  in  which  we  tour 
(dasgow  accompanied  by  an  artist  bent  upon 
pressing  upon  our  attention  the  beauty  of  architec¬ 
tural  and  street  detail.  The  caressing  emphasis 
which  Mr.  Muirhead  Bone’s  pencil  gives  to  every 
point  that  interests  him  communicates  his  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  this  detailed  order  of  beauty.  In  the 
other  drawings  to  which  we  have  referred  the  point 
of  view  is  changed,  and  the  volume  loses  in  homo¬ 
geneity  of  character  from  the  abrupt  change. 

Old  Chinese  Porcelain  and  JJ’orks  of  Art  in 
China.  By  A.  M'.  Bahk.  (London:  Cassell  A  Co.) 
30i'.  net. — In  November  1908  there  was  held  in 
-Shanghai  an  exhibition  of  Chinese  porcelain  and 
other  wcu'ks  of  art  belonging  to  prominent  native 
and  Eur(.)pean  collectors  resident  in  the  Far  East. 
The  exhibition  was  one  of  unusual  interest  as  it 
was  the  first  attempt  of  the  kind  believed  to  have 
been  made  in  that  C(juntr}'.  Examples  were  shown 
from  the  collections  of  H.E.  the  Viceroy  of  Liang- 
Kiang,  H.E.  the  Governor  of  Nanchang,  and  other 
amateurs  of  I’ekin,  Shanghai,  and  Canton — a  total 
of  about  3000  pieces  being  brought  together  to 
illustrate  the  art  from  the  Primitive  or  Sung  period 
through  the  IMing,  Kang-Hsi,  Yung-Cheng,  Ch’ien- 
Eung  periods  down  to  modern  times.  That  such 
an  occasion  should  be  signalised  by  an  adequately 
illustrated  catalogue  was  naturally  most  desirable, 
and  in  its  production  the  .services  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Bahr, 
himself  a  well-kncwn  collector  and  expert,  were 
enlisted.  The  result,  -with  its  numerous  plates  in 
colour  and  monotone,  is  most  successful — the 
valuable  notes  appended  to  each  e.xample  illustrated 
being  highly  informing,  d'he  work  (T  seeing  such 
a  book  through  the  press  was  naturally  an  onerous 
task,  and  much  praise  must  be  accorded  to  Mr.  James 
( )range,  formerly  of  Hong-Kong,  for  his  painstaking 
labours  in  this  matter.  All  collectors  of  Chinese 
porcelain  should  possess  a  co])y  of  this  book. 

Lady  Charlotte  Schreiber's  Journals.  Ivdited  by 
her  son,  IMontagu  J.  Guest,  with  annotations  by 
Egan  Merv,  2  vols.  (London:  John  Lane.) 
42s.  net.  But  for  an  introductory  biographical 
notice,  these  two  volumes  are,  as  regards  the  letter- 
press,  which  fills  over  a  thou.sand  pages,  practically 
a  transcript  of  the  journal  in  which  Lady  Schreiber, 
famous  as  a  collector  of  “  ceramics  ”  and  antiques, 
recorded  her  incessant  pursuit  after  specimens  to 
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add  to  her  collection,  of  which  a  valuable  portion 
was  made  over  by  her  to  the  national  collection  at 
South  Kensington.  This  chasse,  as  she  calls  it, 
covered  an  extensive  field  and  as  here  recorded 
lasted  from  1869  to  1885  ;  it  seems  indeed  to  have 
been  a  passion  which  left  but  little  room  for  other 
interests,  and  consequently,  though  her  quest  of  objets 
d'art  took  her  to  all  sorts  of  out-of-the-way  places  in 
various  parts  of  Europe,  and  thus  gave  her  many 
oppcjrtunities  for  making  interesting  observations, 
we  find  but  little  allusion  to  anything  beyond 
the  immediate  purpose  of  her  travels.  If,  however, 
the  general  reader  will  not  be  able  to  extract  much 
satisfaction  from  these  “  Confidences  of  a  Collector,” 
there  are,  no  doubt,  many  among  those  engaged  in 
the  same  pursuit,  even  though  on  a  much  smaller 
scale,  who  will  find  the  ^■oIumes  interesting  and 
even  at  times  exciting.  There  are  over  a  hundred 
fine  plates  and  the  work  as  a  whole  is  admirably 
presented. 

Le  Morte  Darthur.  By  Sir  'I'hom-VS  M.vlorv, 
Kt.  From  the  text  of  ^\■ILLIA^t  Caxton.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  W.  Rus.sell  Flint.  Vol.  IF  (London  : 
B.  H.  Lee  Marner,  for  the  Medici  Society,  Ltd.) 

lo.s'.  per  set  of  4  vols. — As  Mr.  Russell  E'lint 
goes  on  with  this  elaborate  work  his  illustration 
seems  to  steadily  gain  in  the  qualities  which  make 
all  the  difference  between  decoration  in  the  vein 
of  one  of  the  noblest  themes  in  literature  and 
merely  facile  illustration.  How  Sir  Gareth  came  to 
the  presence  of  his  Lady  is  a  picture  for  which  we 
are  grateful  to  the  artist ;  in  jioint  of  colour,  like 
many  other  pictures  in  this  book,  it  presents  us 
with  something  more  carefully  considered  than  that 
which  at  one  time  of  his  career  Mr.  Flint  seemed 
lirejmred  to  give  us  :  then  he  was  tempted  towards 
a  cheaper  and  a  more  sensational  character  of 
colour.  Something  has  saved  him  as  an  illustrator 
— very  likely  the  high  motif  of  the  themes  he 
now  has  in  hand.  A\’ith  the  necessity  to  lorego 
some  superficially  attractive  elements  of  style, 
associated  with  the  early  ladle  execution,  he  has 
put  in  its  place  a  deliberation  over  contour  which 
was  formerly  absent  from  his  work,  in  this  way 
adding  strength  to  his  designs. 

Modelling:  A  Guide  to  Teachers  and  Students. 
By  Edward  Lanteri.  Vol.  III.  (London  :  Chap¬ 
man  eV  Hall.)  15L  net.— Like  the  two  preceding 
volumes,  both  of  which  have  now  been  in  circulation 
several  years,  this  third  and  final  volume  of  Prof 
Lanteri’s  admirable  text-book  is  thoroughly  practi¬ 
cal  and  may  be  unreservedly  commended  to  the 
student  w'ho  is  making  sculpture  his  profession. 
Many  who  have  risen  to  distinction  as  sculptors 
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have^been  trained  under  Prof.  Lanteri,  whose  signal 
merits  as  a  teacher  and  worker  are  eloquently  voiced 
by  the  eminent  French  sculptor,  M.  Rodin,  in  a 
letter  printed  at  the  beginning  of  this  volume. 
'Phe  work  as  a  whole  is  a  development  of  notes 
used  by  the  professor  in  his  classes  at  the  Royal 
College,  and  the  ex[)osition  is  throughout  so  clear 
and  precise  that  the  student  can  follow  it  with  ease. 
The  final  volume  is  devoted  mainly  to  animal 
modelling,  and  especially  to  a  minute  and  detailed 
study  of  the  horse,  which  occupies  about  half  the 
book,  while  the  lion  and  the  bull  are  also  dealt 
with  separately.  The  process  of  casting  in  plaster 
is  explained  and  exemplified  by  numerous  illustra¬ 
tions  from  photographs,  and  the  work  concludes 
with  some  cogent  remarks  on  the  importance  of 
prolonged  study. 

Storia  delF  Arte  Italiano.  By  A.  Venturi. 
Vol.  VII.,  Part  I.  (Milan:  Ulrico  Hcepli.)  28  lire. 
— Amongst  the  remarkable  group  of  Italian  critics 
who  of  late  years  have  with  almost  pathetic  zeal 
devoted  their  attention  to  the  study  of  the  work  of 
their  great  fellow-countrymen  in  the  land  where 
the  decadence  of  lestheticism  has  been  so  rapid  and 
so  melancholy,  none  take  higher  rank  than  Signor 
Adolfo  Wnturi.  The  first  six  volumes  of  his  truly 
monumental  “  Storia  dell’  Arte  Italiano  ”  bring  the 
history  of  painting  in  Italy  down  to  the  beginning 
and  of  sculpture  down  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  first  part  of  the  seventh  just  issued 
deals  exclusively  with  the  earlier  of  the  Quattro¬ 
cento  painters.  It  begins  with  the  immediate 
precursors  of  P'ra  Angelico,  to  whom  a  larger  space 
is  devoted  than  to  any  other  artist,  and  ends  with 
an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  universal  genius  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  for  whom,  as  for  the  saintly  friar 
of  San  Marco,  the  writer  evidently  has  a  most  pro¬ 
found  admiration.  I'he  new  volume  is  marked,  as 
are  all  its  predecessors,  by  its  matured  and  balanced 
judgments,  and  a  special  feature  of  it  is  the 
attention  given  to  certain  minor  painters  such  as 
the  members  of  the  Zavattari  family  and  the  so- 
called  “  Maestro  del  Bambino  Vispo,”  who  aided 
to  some  extent  in  bringing  about  the  revolution 
that  culminated  in  the  sixteenth  century.  An 
excellent  and  copious  series  of  black-and-white 
reproductions  of  typical  frescoes,  easel  pictures, 
miniatures,  &c. — some  of  which,  by  the  way,  are 
wrongly  named,  notably  the  fresco  called  the 
Madenuia  col  Bambino,  which  should  be  Sf.  Anne 
teaching  the  Blessed  Virgin  to  read — affords  the 
reader  an  opportunity  of  noting  the  peculiarities, 
affinities  and  divergencies  of  style  described  in  the 
text,  and  exhaustive  lists  of  paintings,  drawings,  &c., 


give  added  value  to  a  publication  that  when 
completed  will  be  one  of  the  most  trustworthy 
and  up-to-date  art  monographs  of  the  twentieth 
centur)'. 

The  English  Staircase.  By  \\'alter  H.  Godfrey. 
(London:  B.  T.  Batsford.)  iSv.  net. — This  his¬ 
torical  account  of  the  characteristic  types  of 
English  staircases  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
literature  of  architecture.  'The  author  traces  the 
development  of  the  staircase  from  the  mediteval 
period  when  the  straight  flight  of  stone  steps  and 
the  winding  or  newel  stairs  were  practically  the 
only  types  in  vogue,  through  the  Elizabethan 
period,  when  the  first  real  development  of 
domestic  architecture  took  place  and  the  joiner 
ousted  the  mason  in  the  construction  of  the  stair¬ 
case,  the  Jacobean  with  its  arcaded  balustrades, 
the  Stuart,  with  its  continuous  carved  balustrade, 
the  later  Renaissance,  which  saw  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  twisted  or  spiral  baluster,  to  the 
Georgian  period,  when  the  ideal  took  the  shape  of 
one  continuous  curve  from  floor  to  floor.  All 
these  stages  are  exemplified  in  the  numerous  text 
illustrations  and  in  the  excellent  series  of  sixt)- 
three  collotype  plates  after  photographs  by  Mr. 
Horace  Dan,  which  give  this  volume  a  high  value 
as  a  work  of  reference. 

Lives  of  the  British  Sculptors.  By  E.  Beresford 
Chancellor,  M.A.,  F.R.H.S.  (London:  Chapman 
V  Hall.)  I2V.  6(/.  net. — *\n  authoritative  history  of 
British  sculpture  has  long  been  wanted  and  Mr. 
Chancellor’s  volume  is  certainly  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  but  for  some  reascjn  very  inadequately 
explained  it  comes  to  an  end  with  Chantrey,  that 
is  to  say,  on  the  very  eve  of  the  revival  of  English 
plastic  art.  The  men  who  have  raised  that  art  to 
the  high  position  it  now  occupies,  the  M'estmacotts, 
Foley,  Gibson,  Wyatt,  Milnes,  and  above  all  Alfred 
Stevens,  whose  beautiful  creations  are  worthy  to 
rank  even  with  those  of  some  of  the  great  Italian 
masters,  are  only  mentioned  casually  in  the  Preface 
and  more  than  half  the  volume  is  devoted  to  the 
consideration  of  the  work  of  foreigners.  But  for 
this  strange  incompleteness  the  book  is  well  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  the  student,  giving  a  very  clear 
account  of  the  development  of  decorative  and 
independent  sculpture  in  England  from  mediieval 
times  until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Certain  historical  dissertations,  it  is  true,  notably 
that  on  the  relations  between  George  Villiers,  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  and  Charles  1.  when  Prince  of 
Wales,  needlessly  break  the  continuity  of  the  narra¬ 
tive,  which  is,  however,  so  far  as  it  goes,  full  of  well- 
digested  information. 
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The  Lay  Figure 


The  lay  figure  :  ox  ac¬ 
quiring  A  HABIT. 

“Jt  always  seems  to  me  to  be  a  great  pity 
that  an  artist  should  get  into  any  fixed  habit  of 
expression,"  said  the  Art  Critic.  “Surely  there  is 
much  merit  in  variety  and  in  reasonably  frequent 
change  of  subject-matter  ;  it  cannot  be  good  for  a 
man  who  calls  himself  an  artist  to  work  always 
along  the  same  lines  ?  ” 

“You  have  evidently  been  doing  a  round  of 
exhibitions,”  laughed  the  Man  with  the  Red  d'ie, 
“and  they  ha^'e  got  on  j'our  nerves.  I  know  quite 
well  what  you  are  referring  to  ;  you  object  to 
the  unblushing  way  in  which  the  modern  artist 
habitually  repeats  himself.” 

“Precisely!  That  is  what  troubles  me,”  replied 
the  Critic.  “When  you  go  to  an  exhibition 
nowadays  you  can  identify  at  a  glance  the  con¬ 
tributions  of  all  the  better-known  men ;  not  so 
much  by  the  excellence  of  these  contributions, 
unfortunately,  as  by  their  close  resemblance  to 
most  of  the  other  Avorks  which  these  same  artists 
have  exhibited  year  after  year.  Directly  a  painter 
makes  a  success  with  one  particular  type  of  picture 
or  with  one  particular  class  of  subject  he  seems  to 
settle  down  as  a  matter  of  course  to  produce  varia¬ 
tions  on  it  for  the  rest  of  his  life.” 

“  Is  he  to  blame  for  that,  or  is  it  the  fault  of  the 
public?”  a.sked  the  Man  with  the  Red  Tie.  “I  )on't 
you  think  he  is  often  forced  into  a  groove  by  his 
popularity?  Because  he  does  one  sort  of  thing 
rather  better  than  any  one  else,  every  collector  is 
anxious  to  acquire  a  sample  of  his  production  in 
that  special  line  and  no  one  will  encourage  him  to 
attempt  any  departure  from  it.” 

“  But  he  must  have  been  working  on  that  line 
for  years  to  have  established  a  reputatitm  as  a 
.specialist  in  it,”  protested  the  Critic.  “The  habit 
of  repeating  himself  must  have  been  acquired 
before  he  became  popular.  He  creates  the  demand 
by  manufacturing  and  advertising  a  certain  article, 
not  by  impressing  the  public  by  his  originality  and 
versatility.” 

“  May  I  say  a  word  ?  ”  broke  in  the  Plain  Man. 
“  Do  I  understand  that  you  object  to  an  artist 
doing  what  people  expect  him  to  do  ?  If  there  is 
a  demand  for  a  certain  kind  of  work  which  he  can 
do  exceptionally  well  ought  he  not  to  sup]')ly  it  ?  ” 

“  I  do  not  think  he  ought  to  sell  himself  to  the 
public,”  answered  the  Man  with  the  Red  "Pie, 
“whatever  the  demand  may  be;  but  I  do  admit 
that  a  great  many  temptations  to  forget  the  duty  he 
owes  to  his  art  are  put  in  his  way.” 
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“  And  I  think  that  he  is  usually  too  much 
inclined  to  yield  to  these  temptations  and  to  try 
and  create  a  demand  by  undesirable  means,”  com¬ 
mented  the  Critic.  “  He  sets  to  work  to  repeat 
himself  because  he  gets  the  idea  into  his  head  that 
if  he  says  the  .same  thing  over  and  over  again 
with  as  little  variation  as  po.ssible  it  will  ultimately 
secure  attention.” 

“Like  the  patent  medicine  man,”  laughed  the 
Man  with  the  Red  I'ie,  “  who  knows  that  if  he 
advertises  his  wares  long  enough  and  often  enough 
he  will  be  quite  certain  to  persuade  the  public  to 
buy  them.” 

“  Why  should  not  the  artist,  who  is,  after  all, 
a  business  man  in  the  sense  that  he  produces 
things  which  are  for  sale,  adopt  the  methods  which 
are  successful  in  other  forms  of  business  ?  ”  asked 
the  Plain  Man.  “  He  must  repeat  himself  if  he  is 
to  become  known  to  the  public.  How  should  we 
ever  recognise  his  work  if  he  was  always  chopping 
and  changing  about?  It  is  only  the  men  who 
adopt  a  line  and  follow  it  out  consistently  that  can 
be  sure  of  gaining  positions  as  popular  favourites, 
because  it  is  only  those  men  who  stand  out  from 
the  rest.  Personally,  I  like  an  artist  who  has  a 
definite  style  ;  it  makes  it  so  much  easier  for  one  to 
find  his  work  in  an  exhibition,  and  it  is  such  a 
blessing  to  be  able  to  recognise  at  once  the  things 
that  one  wants  to  see.” 

“  A  definite  style  !  ”  cried  the  Critic.  “  Is  that 
what  you  call  it?  My  dear  friend,  style  is  the 
expression  of  an  artist’s  personality  not  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  his  harping  persistently  on  a  single  note. 
A  man  may  have  a  perfect  style  and  yet  be  the 
most  versatile  and  original  person  you  could 
possibly  imagine.  I  am  asking  artists  to  allow 
personality  a  better  chance  in  their  work  and  to 
give  up  the  merely  mechanical  trick  of  repetition, 
the  habit  of  copying  themselves  which  prevents 
them  from  developing  anything  like  style.  And  as 
for  your  admission  that  you  could  not  recognise 
any  man’s  work  unless  it  was  just  a  reproduction  of 
what  he  has  done  so  often  before  that  every 
sensible  being  loathes  the  sight  of  it,  all  that  I  can 
say  is  that  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  being  so 
lamentably  ignorant.  It  is  people  like  you  who 
drive  clever  men  inter  a  rut  and  force  them  to  stay 
there.” 

“I  am  very  sorry,”  said  the  Plain  Man,  “but, 
you  see,  I  know  what  I  like,  and  if  I  like  the 
work  of  a  particular  man  I  do  not  want  him  to 
do  things  that  would  probably  not  suit  me  at 
all.” 


'Phe  L.\y  Figure. 


National  Academy  Exhibition 


THE  BIRCHES 


BY  FREDERICK  J.  MULHAUPT 
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AINTINGS  AT  THE  NATIONAL 
ACADEMY  OE  DESIGN 


The  prizes  at  the  eighty-sixth  annual 
exhibition  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Design  were  awarded  as  follows: 

The  Thomas  B.  Clarke  prize  of  $300,  for  the  best 
American  figure  composition  painted  in  the  United 
States  by  an  American  citizen,  without  limitation 
of  age,  was  awarded  to  Charles  W.  Hawthorne,  on 
The  Trousseau. 

The  three  Julius  Hallgarten  jirizes  of  $300,  $200 
and  $100  respectively,  for  the  best  three  pictures 
in  oil  colors  painted  in  the  United  States  by  an 
American  citizen  under  thirty-five  years  of  age. 


were  awarded  to  Lillian  Genth  for  her  Depths  of 
the  Woods;  Joseph  T.  Pearson,  Jr.,  for  his  Group  of 
Geese  (owned  by  Mrs.  William  B.  Kutz),  and  to 
Leslie  P.  Thomjison  for  Tea  (owned  by  H.  Staples 
Potter).  The  Inness  gold  medal,  presented  by 
George  Inness,  Jr.,  in  memory  of  his  father,  and 
awarded  for  the  best  landscape,  went  to  W.  Elmer 
Schofield  for  his  P'cbruary  Morning. 

The  Saltus  medal  for  merit, presented  liy  J.  San¬ 
ford  Salt  us,  was  awarded  to  John  C.  Johansen  for 
his  In  a  Garden,  reproduced  in  our  issue  of  Novem¬ 
ber  last,  and  the  Julia  A.  Shaw  memorial  of  $300, 
for  the  most  meritorious  work  of  art  in  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  produced  by  an  American  woman,  to  Mary 
Van  de  Veer  for  The  Geography  Lesson. 
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Thomas  B.  Clarke  Prize,  1911 


THE  TROUSSEAU 
BY  CHARLES  W.  HAWTHORNE 


DEPTHS  OF  THE  WOODS 
BY  LILLIAX  C'.EXTH,  A.X.A 


THE  STUDIO  TEA 
BY  F.  LUIS  MORA,  N.A. 


A.  G.  Learned's  Dry  Points 


A 


LEARNED’S  DRY  POINTS 
BY  ALICE  T.  SEARLE 


The  group  of  etchings  in  dry  point  re¬ 
cently  shown  by  A.  G.  Learned  at  his 
studio,  I  East  Eortieth  Street,  comprised  portraits  of 
several  distinguished  men  and  many  beautiful 
women.  i\Ir.  Learned’s  best  and  strongest  work 
was  disclosed  in  his  likenesses  of  men.  Two  sketches 
of  Edward  MacDowell,  one  in  profile,  the  other  in 
three-quarter  face  vi:W,  successfully  expressed  with 
simplicity  of  line  and  form  the  personality  of  the  Ije- 
loved  musician.  A  portrait  of  Dr.  Charles  Eleischer, 
etched  with  the  diamond  point,  showed  the  artist  at 
his  present  best.  The  heavy  black  line,  freely  used 
and  printed  on  dead-white  paper,  was  in  strong  con¬ 
trast  to  the  majority  of  the  other  impressions  on 
tinted  paper,  where  the  burr  apparently  had  been 
much  scraped  and  manipulated.  John  W.  Alexan¬ 
der,  ])ortrayed  in  a  small  profile  sketch,  had  charac¬ 
ter  and  charm.  A  unique  plate  was  that  of  Edward 
Grieg,  in  which  a  delicate  design,  symbolic  of  the 
descriptive  music  of  the  great  composer,  was  suggest¬ 
ively  introduced  in  background  and  margin.  In 


PORTRAIT  OF  JOHN  W.  BY  A.  G. 

ALEXANDER  LEARNED 


this  and  in  others  of  like  character  the  artist  showed 
his  partiality  for  imaginative  subjects.  Many  were 
varied  by  a  tint  of  warm  color  rubbed  over  portions 
of  the  plate,  giving  especially  in  the  case  of  the  women 
subjects  a  pleasing  effect.  Among  these  were  noted 
portraits  of  Nance  O’Neil,  Grace  George  as  “Lady 
Teazle  ”  and  the  dancer  “Bonnie  Maud  ”  in  the  “Blue 
Bird.’’  In  Vera,  a  delightfully  picturesque  subject, 
and  in  the  likenesses  of  Myrtle  Gilbert  and  Anne 
Meredith  the  open  and  delicate  line  used  resembled 
Paul  Helleu’s  work.  Mr.  Learned  employs  the  steel¬ 
faced  plate  in  common  with  many  etchers  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  day,  thus  securing  many  more  good  impressions 
than  was  formerly  possible  wath  the  bare  copper 
plate. 

The  artist  is  at  present  at  work  on  a  portrait 
of  Dr.  Daniel  A.  Huebsch,  the  popular  art  lecturer 
and  connoisseur.  One  of  the  first  impressions  of  this 
plate  shown  gave  promise  of  interesting  results. 
The  natural  pose  and  vitality  already  expressed  in 
the  drawing  were  cjuite  striking. 

At  the  Learned  studio  there  was  also  seen  a  most 
entertaining  collection  of  original  drawings  and 
sketches  by  great  masters  owned  by  Dr.  Huebsch, 
the  accumulation  of  which  must  have  occasioned  the 
owner  rare  delight.  The  sketch  which  was  pointed 
out  with  the  greatest  pride  was  a  pen-and-ink  por¬ 
trait  of  Carolus  Duran,  done  by  John  S.  Sargent 
while  studying  with  the  former  in  Paris  forty  years 
ago.  A  care-free,  studentlike  note,  jotted  down  on 
common  white  note  paper,  it  yet  showed  in  every 
stroke  and  sensitive  line  the  master’s  touch. 

Another  gem  in  the  collection  was  the  Rodin  study, 
a  wash  drawing  in  monotone,  with  firm,  sinuous  line 
expressing  the  bulk  and  weight  of  the  nude  body 
bending  forward,  a  valuable  and  enlightening  note 
on  the  sculptor’s  method  of  study.  A  pencil  study 
drawn  by  Paul  Renouard  while  he  was  in  this 
country,  depicting  Robert  Ingersoll  presenting  the 
model  for  the  submarines  to  the  committee  on  ap¬ 
propriations  in  the  house  of  representatives,  was 
interesting.  There  was  also  an  exquisite  ink  draw¬ 
ing  by  Donatello  of  a  draped,  seated  figure,  which 
curiously  resembled  quite  literally  the  Greek  marble 
of  like  subject  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum.  An  oil 
sketch,  the  head  of  Cain,  by  Cormon,  was  doubtless 
the  study  for  the  figure  in  his  well-known  painting  at 
the  Luxembourg.  A  charming  pencil  drawing  by 
Romney,  a  water  color  by  La  Large,  some  of  Land¬ 
seer’s  impeccable  animal  sketches,  a  charcoal  study  of 
the  Bashkirtseff  home  by  Bastien  Lepage  and  sev¬ 
eral  comical  cartoons  by  Jean  Veber  were  among  the 
most  attractive  in  the  choice  little  group  of  great 
possessions. 
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PORTRAIT  OF  DR.  CHARLES  FLEISCHER 
BV  A.  G.  LE.VRXIT) 


A  Theatre  C^irtahi  of  Glass  Mosaic 


MOSAIC  CURTAIN  OF  THE  MEXICAN  NATIONAL  THEATRE 


A 


THEATRE  CURTAIN  OE  GLASS 
MOSAIC 


The  National  Theatre,  which  is  now 
nearing  completion  in  the  City  of 
Mexico,  will  be  one  of  the  most  important  and 
beautiful  structures  in  the  world.  The  building  is 
constructed  entirely  of  white  marble,  much  of 
which  has  been  supplied  from  the  quarries  of 
Me.xico  and  the  remainder  from  Carrara. 

Senor  Adamo  Boari,  the  distinguished  architect 
of  the  City  of 
IMexico,  devoted 
much  time  and 
thought  to  the  se¬ 
lection  of  a  suit¬ 
able  curtain,  which 
must  not  only  be 
fireproof  but  dec¬ 
orative  in  charac¬ 
ter.  Various  at¬ 
tempts  were  made 
with  paints,  with 
Bohemian  and 
Venetian  glass,  but 
without  success, 
until  it  was  sug¬ 
gested  that  a  mo¬ 
saic  curtain  of  Tif¬ 
fany  Lustre  Glass 
would  combine 
safety  against  fire 
with  the  decorative 
merits  of  a  paint¬ 


ing  to  express  the  romantic  story  of  the  two  vol¬ 
canoes — Ixtaccihuatl  and  Popocatepetl — he  had 
decided  to  depict.  In  order  to  make  a  true  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  scene  an  artist  was  sent  to  Mexico  to 
paint  the  requisite  details. 

The  magnitude  of  the  undertaking  may  be  ap¬ 
preciated  when  it  is  stated  that  the  curtain  con¬ 
tains  more  than  2,500  square  feet  of  glass  mosaic 
and  weighs  twenty-seven  tons.  The  curtain  will 
be  operated  by  hydraulic  pressure,  and  the  time 
required  to  raise  or  lower  it,  seven  seconds. 


INTERIOR  OF  THEATRE  AND  MOSAIC  CURTAIN 
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What  you  can  do 
with  changeable  needles 

Adding  the  Fibre  Needle  to  the  Victor  is  like  adding  a 
new  group  of  beautiful  pipes  to  a  church  organ.  It  gives 
new  range  and  variety,  as  well  as  beauty. 

Some  Victor  Records  sound  best  played  with  a  Victor 
Steel  Needle,  others  with  a  Victor  Fibre  Needle.  With 
the  Victor  you  can  have  both.  You  can  adjust  volume  and 
tone  to  suit  the  record  and  the  conditions.  Practice  soon 
develops  the  ability  to  use  the  different  Victor  Needles  in 
bringing  out  the  peculiar  beauties  of  different  records. 

Learn  how  to  use  the  changeable  needles  in  playing  the 
Victor,  and  you  will  find  in  it  new  charms  and  beauties. 


Loud 

Victor  Needle 

produces  the  full  tone  as 
originally  sung  or  played 
and  is  particularly  suited  for 
playing  records  in  large 
rooms,  halls,  etc.,  and  for 
dancing. 


Medium 

Victor  Half-tone  Needle 

produces  a  volume  of  tone 
about  equivalent  to  what 
you  would  hear  if  seated  in 
the  third  or  fourth  row  of 
the  dress  circle  at  the  opera 
house  or  theatre — a  splendid 
needle  for  general  home  use. 


Soft 


Victor  Fibre  Needle 

is  particularly  suited  to  the 
discriminating  music  lover, 
and  reproduces  Victor  Rec¬ 
ords  with  all  their  clarity 
and  brilliancy  in  a  slightly 
modulated  tone.  With  this 
needle  your  records  will  last 
forever.  Victor  Fibre  Nee¬ 
dles  may  be  repointed  eight 
to  ten  times  and  used  as 
often  as  repointed. 


For  50  cents  and  22  cents  for  return  registered 
postage,  we  will  alter  your  Exhibition  Sound-box 
so  you  can  use  Victor  Fibre  or  Steel  Needles  at 
pleasure. 

Or,  on  payment  of  50  cents  and  44  cents  to 
cover  cost  of  registered  postage  both  ways,  your 
dealer  will  forward  it  for  you. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.A.  Bediner  Gramophone  Co.,  Monlreal,  Canadian  Distributors 


Always  use  Victor  Records, 
played  with  Victor  Needles — 
there  is  no  other  way  to  get  the 
unequaled  Victor  tone. 


And  be  sure  to  hear  the 

Victor-Victrola 


New  Victor  Records  are  on  sale  at  all  dealers  on  the  28th  of  each  month 
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Beautifying  the 
Garden 

The  Use  of 

Permanent  Garden  Ornaments 


/t  MONO  all  peoples,  the  Japanese 
best  understand,  perhaps,  the  art 
of  making  beautiful  gardens. 

A  garden  may  be  made  to  mean  more 
than  ground  devoted  to  growing  blos¬ 
soms  and  plants — it  need  not  depend 
wholly  for  its  beauty  on  buds  and 
blossoms. 

Properly  placed  permanent  ornaments 
add  a  note  of  individuality  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  garden  scheme. 

Japanese  gardens  are  famous  the 
world  over  for  their  unique  complement 
of  bridges,  arches,  lanterns,  curiously 
carved  dragons  and  gargoyle-like  figures, 
“cozy-corner”  seats,  and  numberless  ar¬ 
tistic  conceptions  for  ornamentation. 

Vantine’s  import  from  Japan  a  selection  of  these  gems  of  the  stone- 
carver’s  art.  A  wonderful  collection  of  different  designs  is  shown 
(generally  no  two  alike)  at  prices  ranging  from  $25.00  to  $200.00. 

Also  pottery  water  Kongs,  either 
round  or  octagonal,  $25.00  and  $30.00, 
as  well  as  Benches  and  bronze  Garden 
Lanterns,  which  sell  at  $1,000  and 
more. 

The  illustrations  shown  are  from  ac¬ 
tual  photographs  of  American  Gardens. 

We  will  count  it  a  pleasure  to  help 
you  with  suggestions  for  the  decoration 
of  your  garden,  or  assist  you  in  making 
a  personal  selection.  If  this  is  not  possi¬ 
ble,  we  cordially  invite  correspondence, 
and  will  be  glad  to  send  pictures  of  the  lan¬ 
terns  now  for  sale.  Address I)epartment“B’' 

FOR  THE  ARTISTIC  HOME 
Canton  Chairs,  Japanese  Orna¬ 
mental  Baskets,  Oriental  Wall 
Coverings  &  Draperies,  Japanese 
Screens,OrientalRugsb’Lamps,Ta- 
blePorcelains,Teakwood  Furniture. 


m  The  Ori< 


The  Oriental  Store. 
877-879  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

Also  Boston  and  Philadelphia 


Tiles  for  a  cathedral 

FLOOR 

One  of  its  most  notable  art  achieve¬ 
ments  has  been  given  to  -America  by  Alary 
Chase  Perry  and  Horace  J.  Caulkins,  in 
the  floors  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  says  Marian  \'.  Loud,  in  Handicraft. 

Although  departing  from  long-estab¬ 
lished  conventions  in  pa\’ing,  they  have 
maintained,  consistently,  the  spirit  of  the 
Gothic  period,  in  which  style  the  church  is 
built. 

In  the  three  main  porches  the  square 
si.x-inch  unglazed  tile  in  soft  buffs  and  am¬ 
bers,  set  with  a  wide  grouting  characteristic 
of  Pcwabic  work,  gi\’e  the  impression  of 
breadth  and  stability  suitable  to  the  en¬ 
trance  of  such  a  structure. 

Unity  of  design  is  not  sacrificed  by  the 
\-ariation  in  the  paving  of  the  Hancock 
Avenue  [)orch.  Four-inch  natural  clay 
tile  are  set  with  modeled  inserts.  The  bor¬ 
der,  together  with  those  of  the  other 
porches,  are  essentially  Gothic,  consisting 
of  simple  arrangements  of  squares  and  tri¬ 
angles,  in  varying  tones  of  brown,  soft 
green  and  the  quiet  blue  which  gives  the 
keynote  to  the  whole  design. 

Standing  within  the  doors  of  the  nave 
one  is  impressed  at  once  with  what  sym¬ 
pathy  the  designer  has  worked  with  the 
architect.  Deeper  in  tone  and  smaller  in 
size  than  the  tiles  of  the  main  porch  from 
which  one  has  entered,  they  seem  to  in¬ 
crease  the  breadth  of  the  aisles  and  the 
loftiness  of  the  ceiling.  One  is  led  forward 
f)y  the  narrow  border  and  the  instinctive 
spotting  of  blue  throughout  the  field  until 
he  stands  on  the  steps  of  the  choir. 

From  this  point  the  design  is  taken  up  in 
glazed  tile.  The  delightful  irregularities  of 
the  hand-pressed  tile  add  to  the  beauty  of 
the  ivory  and  brown  tones  of  the  field,  bor- 
deretl  by  large  Gothic  triangles  in  mellow 
green  and  blue.  Three  panels,  set  dia¬ 
mond-wise,  occupy  the  middle  line  of  the 
aisle.  In  the  center  of  each  lies  a  twelve- 
inch  tile  bearing  in  low  relief  an  angel  form, 
while  the  borders  are  made  up  of  tiles  mod¬ 
eled  in  ecclesiastical  designs.  The  blue 
note  which  we  have  been  following  is 
nearly  submerged  in  the  clouding  of  the 
brown  and  green  of  these  angel  panels,  but 
is  sufficiently  present  to  keep  us  expectant. 

Stone  steps  lead  to  the  outer  sanctuary, 
where  an  ivory  and  brown  field,  set  diag¬ 
onally,  with  modeled  inserts,  and  a  staccato 
border  of  vivid  blue  oblongs  alternating 
with  square  three-toned  modeled  tiles  pre¬ 
pare  us  for  the  glory  of  the  inner  sanctuary. 
A  magnificent  border  of  iridescent  tiles, 
bearing  various  types  of  cro.sses,  lies  be¬ 
tween  the  outer  sanctuary  and  the  holy  of 
holies,  significant  of  the  human  sacrifices 
requisite  to  spiritual  attainments. 

On  a  field  of  blue — as  blue  as  those 
starry  ceilings  of  old  Egypt — lies  the  cross, 
glowing  with  the  marvelous  hues  of  Pewa- 
bic  luster.  -A  halo  of  tiny  tiles  in  antique 
gold  lies  upon  the  arms  of  the  cross,  while 
the  very  heart  from  which  the  whole  design 
radiates  is  an  iridescent  disc  bearing  the 
form  of  a  pelican  feeding  her  young  with 
drops  of  her  own  blood,  symbolic  of  the 
mother  church  sustaining  the  young 
churches.  Panels  bearing  the  symbols  of 
the  four  evangelists  lie  to  the  left  and  right, 
while  other  panels  in  iridescent  tiles  com¬ 
plete  a  design  leaving  nothing  to  be  de¬ 
sired  in  form,  color  or  religious  feeling. 
Nowhere  in  the  world,  we  believe,  does 
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]\Iaxfield  Parrish's  Residence^  Cornish,  N.  H. 
Stained  with  Cabot's  Shingle  Stains 


The  Book  0/  100  Houses 

Sent  free  lo  any  one  who  intends  to  build 

This  book  contains  photographic  views  of  over 
1  00  houses  of  all  kinds  (from  the  smallest  camps 
and  bungalows  to  the  largest  residences),  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  that  have  been  stained  with 

Cabot’s  Shingle  Stains 

They  are  designed  by  leading  architects  and 
are  full  of  ideas  and  suggestions  of  interest 
and  value  to  those  who  contemplate  building. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc.,  Sole  Manufacturers 

17  Batterymarch  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Agents  at  All  Central  Points 


My  Booklet  on 

Fr66 

Oriental  Rugs  Request 

I  would  like  to  acquaint  every 
Rug  lover  with  my  hobby — the 
buying  of  Antique  Oriental  Rugs 
of  real  quality  and  selling  them  to 
other  rug  lovers  at  fair  prices. 

My  1  5  years’  experience  studying 
and  buying  rugs  has  been  so  in¬ 
teresting  that  I  want  others  to 
know  about  real  Oriental  Rug 
values. 

I  ship  rugs  on  approval,  pay  charges 
both  ways,  and  have  no  other  aim 
than  to  give  satisfaction. 

Write  today;. 

L.  B.  LAWTON,  Major  U.  S.  A.,  Retired 

120  Cayuga  Street,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


The  white  enamel  used  upon  the  standing  wood¬ 
work  of  this  dining  room  contrasts  agreeably  with  the 
soft  blue  walls  and  provides  an  ideal  setting  for  mahog¬ 
any  furniture. 

In  building,  the  wood  to  be  used  for  the  standing 
woodwork  and  its  finish  should  be  early  determined, 
as  this  is  the  foundation  of  all  color  schemes.  The 
enamels,  stains  and  varnishes  of  Murphy  Varnish  Com¬ 
pany  suggest  artistic  and  beautiful  effects  in  decoration. 

If  you  desire  advice  in  the 
decoration  and  furnishing  of 
your  house  send  the  floor  plans 
of  it  to  Margaret  Greenleaf, 
Manager  of  Murphy  Varnish 
Company’s  Department  of 
Decoration.  You  will  receive 
a  detailed  color  scheme  for 
your  home  with  helpful  and 
expert  advice. 

No  charge  is  made  for  this 
service;  it  is  extended  through 
the  courtesy  of  Murphy  V arnish 
Company  to  their  patrons. 

Address  Department  of  Decoration 

Murphy  V arnish  Company 

345  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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So  Perfect  and  So  Peerless 


^Z>ED 


PRICES  marked  in  plain  figures  will  always  be  found 
EXCEEDINGLY  LOW  when  compared  with  the  best  values 
obtainable  elsewhere. 

Geo.  C  Flint  Co. 

43-47WEST  23-St.  24-28 West  24‘‘^St. 


MCEPTIONAL  MERIT  characterizes  our  de- 
signing  and  workmanship — whether  ornate  or 
simple.  Our  constant  aim  is  something  better 
than  first  class.  Illustrated  booklet  mailed 
upon  request. 

HARRISON 
GRANITE  CO. 

Dept.  11 

2C0  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Resident  Representatives: 
ri.  Lawson,  4941  Osage  Av.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
ELL.  Davis,  1206  East  Adams  St. ,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
George  Simpson,  4  Buhl  Block,  Detroit.  Mich. 
R.  S.  Morrison,  801  Baltimore  Bid'  g,  Chicago,  111. 

Works:  Barre.Vt. 


A  PICTURE  POORLY  LIGHTED 

Is  worse  than  a  picture  not  lighted  at  all.  Many  an  artist  who 
has  had  his  work  ruined  by  impracticable  or  inefficient  lighting 
can  testify  to  the  truth  of  this  statement.  We  are  recognized 
experts  in  the  art  of  pidure  lighting,  and  are  pleased  to  offer 
our  services  to  all  desiring  perfect  illumination  of  their  pictures, 
whether  arranged  in  units  or  treated  as  a  gallery. 

I.  P.  FRINK  24th  St.  and  10th  Ave.  NEW  YORK 


MINERAL  WOOL 

THE  MODERN  HOUSE  LINING 

SHUTS  IN  THE  WARMTH  IN  WINTER 
SHUTS  OUT  THE  HEAT  IN  SUMMER 
KEEPS  OUT  DAMPNESS 
CHECKS  THE  SPREAD  OF  FIRE 
DEADENS  NOISES 

MAKES  WALLS  AND  FLOORS  PROOF 
AGAINST  RATS,  MICE  AND  VERMIN 

SAMPLE  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULAR  ON  REQUEST 

U.  S.  MINERAL  WOOL  CO.,  90  WEST  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


SECTION 
W  O  F  R  O  O  F, 
WALL  AND 
FLOOR,  SHOW- 
IN  G  USE  OF 
MINERAL  WOOL 


there  exist  a  floor  bearing  the  slightest  re¬ 
semblance  to  this  of  St.  Paul’s.  Perhaps 
its  closest  relationship,  and  this  in  feeling 
only,  lies  with  the  exquisite  mosaics  in  the 
ceiling  of  the  tomb  of  Galla  Placidia,  Ra¬ 
venna.  In  the  one  stately  forms  move 
across  the  vault  of  heaven’s  blue;  in  the 
other  the  cross,  with  its  golden  halo,  glows 
in  the  blue  of  infinite  space,  symbolic  of 
human  life  and  its  divine  aspirations. 

NOTES  ON  THE  TILE 

The  tile  in  general  are  characterized  by 
freedom  in  the  fashioning,  having  an  undu¬ 
lating  plane  on  the  surface,  with  softened 
edges  and  corners.  All  the  irregular 
shapes  were  cut  in  the  clay,  being  made 
from  templets  during  the  progress  of  the 
laying,  when  necessary,  so  that  there  was 
no  chipping  or  cutting  of  the  finished, 
burned  tile. 

In  the  unglazed  portions,  aside  from  the 
clay  colored  by  nature,  those  of  deep  tones, 
like  blue  or  green,  were  composed  of  solidly 
colored  body,  no  slip  glazes  being  em¬ 
ployed. 


Private  Correspondence  o',  Charles  Dickens  and  Maria 
Beadnell 

Reproduced  by  Permission  of  Mr.  Waller  Woodward, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

RED  LEVANT  BINDING 
BY  THE  ROWFANT  BINDERY,  CLEVELAND,  O. 

A  MODERN  JAVANESE  BATIK 

"  A  VERY  unusual  and  interesting 
display  is  that  of  Mr.  Peter  Myer  recently 
seen  in  the  rooms  of  the  National  Society 
of  Craftsmen,  says  a  writer  in  the  Arts  and 
Crafts  Bulletin  of  the  National  Society  of 
Craftsmen.  Mr.  Riyer  himself  has  designed 
and  executed  luost  of  the  examples  on  ex¬ 
hibition.  Although  originally  from  Hol¬ 
land  his  home  has  been  in  Java,  where  he 
learned  the  art  of  batik  making.  The  arti¬ 
cles  here  shown  vary  from  large  hangings 
to  smaller  pieces,  as  cushion  tops,  and  are 
in  the  general  style  of  pattern  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  associate  with  the  Java¬ 
nese  wax  cloth.  Mr.  Myer  is  assisted  in 
this  work  by  his  wife,  who  also  comes  from 
the  Dutch  East  Indies,  and  to  whom  is  due 
touches  of  embroidery  sometimes  used  to 
embellish  a  fabric. 

With  the  general  principle  of  the  batik 
we  are  more  or  less  familiar,  but  a  modern 
batik,  produced  in  the  style  of  the  East 
strikes  one  as  a  somewhat  new  note.  The 
designs  are  all  severely  conventional, 
formed  of  lines,  dots  and  broad  spaces,  and 
are  very  decorative  in  character. 
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POTS  VASES 

FOUNTAINS  PEDESTALS 
BENCHES  BALUSTRADES 
EXPERTS 

10  Cents  for  Booklet 

FRANCIS 

HOWARD 

5  West  28th  St.,  New  York  City 


We  specialize  in  the  construction  of  reinforced 

CONCRETE  HOUSES 

comfortable,  artistic,  sanitary,  germ  proof  and 
permanent — houses  that  are  homes. 

Water  supply,  roads,  house  and  garage  covered 
by  a  single  contract,  if  desired. 

Cost  Guaranteed.  Send  for  Illustrated  IBooklot. 
BENJAMIN  A.  HOWES,  Engineer  and  Builder 
17  West  38th  Street,  New  York  City 

LOOK  OUT 
FOR  SPARKS 

Mo  more  danger  or  damage  from 
flying  sparks.  No  more  poorly 
fitted,  flimsy  fireplace  screens. 
Send  for  free  booklet,  “Sparks 
from  the  Fireside.  ”  It  tells  about 
the  best  kind  of  a  spark  guard 
for  your  individual  fireplace. 
Write  today  for  free  booklet  and 
make  your  plans  early. 

The  Syracuse  Wire  Works 

110  L'niver8ityAv.,Sj  rJi<‘iise,N.  Y. 

DEMETER’S  DAUGHTER 

By  EDEN  PHILLPOTTS,  Author  of  “The  Haven,” 
“Thief  of  Virtue,”  “Tales  of  the  Tenements” 

Cloth,  $1.35  net.  Postage  12  cents 
“Mr.  Phillpotls  is  a  novelist  from  whom  one  may  expect 
much,  and  in  ‘Denieter*s  Daughter’  he  reaches  the  high- 
water  mark  of  his  powers.  The  book,  in  its  characterization 
and  insight,  is  masterly.  Never  has  ihe  author  entered  into 
the  lives  of  the  Dartmoor  people  with  greater  understanding 
and  sympathy.  Mr.  Phillpolts  has  created  a  character  of 
strengtn  and  rare  spiritual  beauty.” — Chicago  Evening  Post. 

JOHN  LANE  CO.,  110-114  W.32d  St,  New  York 

_  I  SHETLAND  PONIES 

,  An  unceasing  source 

\  ^  of  pleasure  and  ro- 

*  bust  health  to  chil¬ 
dren.  Safe  and  ide¬ 
al  playmates.  In¬ 
expensive  to  keep, 
[ighest  type.  Com¬ 
plete  outfits.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  free. 

lUdIo  5lea<U*  Farm 
Box  41i,  Markham,  Va. 


The  Arabs  of  the  Desert  Welcome  You 

YOU  GO  EVERYWHERE 
KNOW  ALL  PEOPLES 

EDUCATION  and  PLEASURE 
are  YOURS  in 

TRAVEL 

TRAVEL,  with  its  superb  illustration  and  gripping  de¬ 
scription,  transports  you  from  your  armchair  on  the 
porch  to  the  very  parts  of  the  earth  you  have  most 
wished  to  visit.  Think!  with  the  July  issue  in  your 
hands,  you  can  wander  about  Quaint  Quebec,  visit 
Jllaska — Our  Last  Frontier,  go  boating  through  the 
Colombian  Jungles,  spend  twelve  days  in  Egypt,  in¬ 
spect  a  T^aris  T^ag-Markct,  solve  the  vT^ustery  of 
t^fTac/ipe/aA,  learn  Hota  ^ijfferentl))  They  T)o  Things 
in  Europe,  and  ride  ‘through  Our  National  Forests. 

If  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  had  any  of 
these  experiences,  how  delightful  it  will  be  to  recall 
old  places  and  friends. 

SPECIAL  LIMITED  OFFER 
Six  Months  of  Travel  (July  to  December,  inclusive)  for  $1 
Regular  price  for  six  months,  $1.50 
Send  $1  today  to  Dept.  Ill 

McBRIDE,  WINSTON  &  COMPANY 
449  Fourth  Avenue 


New  York  City 


To  get  the  best  results  with  your  camera, 
it  is  absolutely  essential  to  equip  it  with  a 


^auscK  [omb^iss 

~|essar  [ens 


Nothing  can  equal  its  all-around  efficiency 
— its  great  light-gathering  power  and 
sharp  definition.  It  helps  the  amateur  by 
e.xtending  the  scope  of  his  work  and  ap¬ 
peals  equally  to  the  man  of  wide  photo¬ 
graphic  experience. 

Booklet  O  treats  of  better  photography  in 
an  interesting  manner.  Write  for  it  today. 


Ou?'  name^  hacked  by  oTjcr  half  a  century 
oj  experience^  ii  on  all  our  products — 
lenses.,  microscopes.,  field  glasses,  projection 
apparatus,  engineering  and  other  scientific 
instruments. 


Bausch  ^  Ipmb  Optical  ©• 

Ntw  YORK  WASHINGTON  CHICAGO  SAN  FPANCISCO 

LONDON  R.oCHCSTEIi,  NY. 


Art  of  the  Netherlands  and  Germany 


A  series  of  500  subjects.  1,000  subjects  on  Italian  Art  and  500  on  Greek 
and  Roman  Sculpture  (von  Mach).  Size,  5^  x  8  inches.  1  cent  each,  or  80 

cents  per  hundred.  Send  2 -cent  stamp  Jor  catalogue 


BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL  16  Trinity  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 


CEMENT  MANTELS 

Reproduction  of  Mantels 
in  Artificial  Caen  Stone, 
Limestone,  Istrian  Stone  and 
others.  Also  of  All  Marbles. 

The  Pioneers  in  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  Chimney  Pieces 
offer  exclusive  designs  and  col¬ 
orings,  Antique  and  Modern. 

These  Mantels  are 
placed  in  the  most  exclusive 
houses  throughout  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States.  Catalogue  will  be 
sent  to  the  trade  on  application. 
JACOBSON  &  COMPANY,  241  East  44th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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Rookwood  Ombroso 

Rookwood  has  marked  its  thirtieth  anni¬ 
versary  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  type 
of  glaze  to  which  the  name  OMBROSO 
has  been  given. 

The  colors  of  Ombroso  are  generally  in  tones  of  grey  and 
brown,  but  they  often  show  delightful  accents  of  blue,  green 
or  yellow.  Ornamentation,  if  any  there  be.  is  brought  about, 
not  by  painting,  but  by  incised  work  or  modeling  in  relief. 
The  effects  cannot  easily  be  described,  but  it  will  be  found 
that  in  Ombroso  iheie  has  been  added  to  the  Mat  Glazes  of 
Rookwood  another  variation  of  marked  beauty  and  distinction . 

Write  for  leaflet 

^5^|^The  Rookwood  Pottery  Company 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


THREAD 

and 

THRUM 

RUGS 


are  made  seam- 
less.of  pure  wool 
or  camel’s  hair, 
inany  widthupto 

16  FEET 


and  in  any  length,  color  or  combi¬ 
nation  of  colors.  65  regular  shades 
— any  other  shading  made  to  match. 
Send  for  color  card. 

Arnold,  Constable  &  Co..  Selling  Agents, 

New  York 

"You  choose  the -j-jjread  &  Thrum  Work  Shop 
colors.we'llmako  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

the  rug.’* 


For  Insomnia 
The  Sleepy  Pillow 
Made  of  Hops 

(At  Wanamaker’s  only) 

It’s  the  sleepiest  pillow  ever  invented. 
Any  one  who  “cannot  sleep  ”  is  in¬ 
vited  to  prove  this  statement. 

It  IS  appreciated  by  hundreds  of 
prominent  society  women  and  busi¬ 
ness  men,  who  bought  it  direct  from 
the  maker,  under  the  name  of  a  “  hop 
pillow.” 

Sateen  or  denim,  $2. 

Satin,  $2.75. 

Size  12x16  inches. 

Now  sold  exclusively  in  New  York 
by  the 

John  Wanamaker  Store 

Section  W 


THE  JAPANESE  GARDEN 

Perhaps  one  of  the  leading  reasons 
for  the  ever-growing  popularity  of 
the  Japanese  garden  is  that  it  does 
not  require  a  fixed  allowance  of  space. 
The  garden  of  the  large  country  estate 
owner  may  cover  acres;  still  a  garden  may 
be  made  in  a  space  ten  feet  square,  for  al¬ 
most  all  may  be  reproduced  in  smaller 
scales.  In  a  great  majority  of  city  homes 
in  Japan  there  is  little  more  scope  for  gar¬ 
dening  than  that  contained  in  the  brick- 
paved  or  cementeti  space  back  of  the  aver¬ 
age  city  homes  of  America,  and  yet  travel¬ 
ers  in  Japan,  who  have  had  access  to  pri¬ 
vate  dwelling  places  in  the  cities,  as  well  as 
to  the  public  inns,  tell  of  wonderful  “toy 
gardens”  in  which  nothing  is  lacking  in 
Oriental  completeness.  There  is  a  little 
artificial  lake  of  pellucid  brightness,  a  little 
artificial  waterfall  fit  for  a  naiad’s  foun¬ 
tain,  l)oth  fed  by  a  little  sandy-bottomcd 
brook  or  conduit  of  clear  spring  water;  a 
cluster  of  little  islands  (one  of  them,  per¬ 
haps,  shapeti  like  a  tortoise),  affording  op- 
I)ortunities  for  impossible  (luaint  little 
stone  bridges,  circle-backed,  horseshoc- 
Iracked,  or  flat  slabs  of  pretentious  size,  and 
every  member  of  the  cluster  with  its  little 
stone  [tagoda,  its  ciualnt  daimio-lantcrn,  its 
toy  shrine  or  the  fantastic  bits  of  rock  for 
which  Japanese  pay  extravagant  prices. 


JAPANESE  BRONZE  FOUNTAIN 

On  the  artificial  promontories  will  stand 
maples — plain  maples,  copper  maples,  pink 
maples,  variegated  maples — all  within  the 
fine  splintery  leaf  of  the  Japanese  maples, 
trained  into  whimsical  shapes,  though  not 
so  whimsical  as  the  fir  trees  (matsuji), 
which  rival  the  l)Ox-hcdge  peacocks  and 
other  armorial  Itearings  in  old  English 
baronial  gardens.  In  tlie  garden  of  the 
“Golden  Pavilion”  (Kinkakuji),  at  Kyoto, 
there  is  a  fir  tree  tortured  into  the  simili¬ 
tude  of  a  junk  in  full  sail,  and  every  tiny 
garden  will  display  some  strikingly  unique 
form  of  twisted  and  stunted  pine  tree. 
Where  the  stream  runs  into  a  little  lake 
there  will  be  a  bed  of  stately  purple  iris, 
and  built  out  into  it  on  piles,  or  spanning  a 
narrow  arm  as  a  covered  bridge,  a  wistaria 
arl)or,  with  long,  purple  blooms  reaching 
down  to  the  water  in  the  springtime.  The 
wild  wistaria,  which  grows  profusely  in 
Japan,  is  one  of  the  favorite  garden  flow¬ 
ers,  and  it  is  one  that  should  figure  promi¬ 
nently  in  the  city  garflcns  of  this  country. 


FOR  YOUR  VACATION 

From  New  York.  700  Miles  in  Atlantic  Ocean 

Return  Tickets  $20  and  Up 
Tours  Including  Hotels,  Shore 
Excursions,  at  Lowest  Rates 
ByS.S.  “BERMUDIAN,”  the  Newest 

Largest,  Fastest  and  only  Twin-Screw 

Steamer  landing  passengers  at  the  dock  in  Bermuda. 
Bilge  keels,  electriefans,  wireless  telegraphy.  Tem¬ 
perature  cooler  than  at  the  Middle  Atlantic  Coast 
Resorts.  Tennis.  Golf,  Fishing.  Bathing,  Sailing 
and  Cycling.  Whole  hedges  ot  flowers  in  bloom. 

MIDSUMMER  TRIPS 

?o  QUEBEC 

via  Halifax,  N.  S.,  most  delightful  cruise  of  1,500 
miles.  Magnificent  scenery — Northumberland 
Strait,  Gulf  and  River  St.  Lawrence  and  far- 
famed  Saguenay  River.  S.  S.  “Trinidad” 
from  New  York  July  8th  and  22d,  August  5th  and 
19th  and  September  2d,  10  A.M.  Returning  from 
Quebec  July  1 4th  and  28th,  August  I  1  th  and  25th 
and  September  8th. 

For  illustrated  pamphlets  with  full  information 
apply  to  A.  E.  OUTERBRIDGE  &  CO , 
Agents,  Quebec  S.  S.  Co..  Ltd.,  29  Broad¬ 
way,  N.  Y.,Thos.  Cook  &  Son,  245  Broad¬ 
way,  264  and  553  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.,  or  any 
Ticket  Agent,  or  QUEBEC  S.  S.  CO., 
Ltd.,  Quebec. 


HONOLULU  and  the  VOLCANO 

THE  TRIP  MOST  COMPELLING  and  worthwhile,  excell¬ 
ing  all  others  for  novelty  and  pleasure.  The  volcano  of  Kilauea 
— the  largest  in  the  world — is  tremendously  active.  It  is  now 
possible  to  make  this  desirable  trip  with  SPEED  and  comfort, 
and  the  price  is  low,  fllO  first  class,  San  Francisco  to  Honolulu 
and  back,  and  5^5.  50  for  side  trip  from  Honolulu  to  volcano,  in¬ 
cluding  rail  and  auto  to  Kilauea,  hotel  at  Hilo,  also  Volcano 
House.  No  other  trip  compares  with  this.  Be  sure  to  visit  the 
island,  and  DO  IT  NOW,  while  the  volcano  is  active.  S.  S. 
SIERRA  (10,000  tons  displacement)  sails  July  22,  Aug.  12, 
Sept.  2,  Sept.  22  and  Oct.  14.  Write  or  wire  Oceanic  S.  S.  Co., 
673  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


ANTIQUES 

A  very  large  stock  of  OLD  CHINA,  Old  Ma¬ 
hogany  Furniture,  Sheffield  Plate.  Old  Blue  Quilts, 
Copper,  Brass  and  Pewter,  Old  Glassware,  Brass 
Andirons,  Jardinieres.  Many  Old  Prints.  Antique 
jewelry.  My  New  Catalogue  contains  descrip¬ 
tions  and  prices  of  hundreds  ol  Antiques,  sent 
free  to  any  one  interested. 

MRS.  ADA  M.  ROBERTS 

Washington  New  Hampshire 


BRADLEY  STUDIOS 

Miniatures,  Oil  Portraits,  Water  Colors,  Sepia 
Enlargements,  from  any  small  picture  you  may 
have,  by  artists  of  recognized  ability  and  reputa¬ 
tion.  Daguerreotypes  restored,  reproduced  and 
enlarged.  We  make  no  charge  if  results  are  not 
entirely  satisfactory. 

435  Fifth  Avenue,  at  39th  Street 
402  Fifth  Avenue,  at  37th  Street 


Clarence-H-Wh  ite 

POKTKAlT$*BY*  PHOTOGRAPHY 


5ITTINGi -BY-APrOINTMENT-AT-THE-HOr^E-OIC-iTUDIO 
^TU  D1 0  •  5 -W  t5T  •  3  I  -  •  R.t  E  T.—  N  EW-YO  KKrCITY 

“TELEPHONE  •  674 -MAD  ISON  “ 


DAGUERREOTYPES 

lintypeSs  Old  Photographs  or  Kodak 
Pictures,  Reproduced  Large  or  Small 
by  my  own  method,  recreating  a  pho¬ 
tograph  In  modern  finish  and  style, 
retaining  the  character  and  quaintness 
of  the  original,  restoring  much  that  has 
been  lost  or  faded,  and  making  any  de¬ 
sired  changes.  Many  surprising  results 
are  obtained.  Write  to-day  for  prices,  etc. 
B.  FRANK  PUFFER,  Photographer 
4S2  fith  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 
Winter  Studio,  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 
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LEAVENS  FURNITURE 


ITc 


Is  distinguished  from  the  “ordinary ’’  by 
three  predominating  features: 

First — Its  solid  construction,  withstanding  the 
most  strenuous  usage. 

Second — The  simple  artistic  lines  of  the  designs, 
conforming  with  ideas  of  the  most  discrim¬ 
inating. 

Third — Custom  finishes  to  suit  the  individual 
taste  and  harmonize  with  the  surroundings. 

No  home  furnished  with  “Leavens 
made”  furniture  can  be  criticised  for 
lack  of  good  taste  or  refinement. 

Moderate  prices  prevail  on  our  entire 
stock.  Careful  shipments  made,  insuring 
safe  delivery. 

Send  for  full  set  of  over  200  illustrations 


WM.  LEAVENS  &  CO.,  Mfrs.,  32  Canal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  Inks  Used  in  Printing  This  Magazine  Are  Manufactured  hy  THE  AULT  &  WIBORG  CO. 


A  NEW  RELIGION  OF  NATURE 

The  Silences  of  the  Moon 

By  HENRY  LAW  WEBB 

Cloth.  12mo.  $1.50  net.  Postage  15  cents 

A  hool^  to  refresh  the  mind  heset  by  dull  actual  things,  and  weary  of  their  tiresome  pressure. 
It  opens  a  door  upon  prospects  of  great  space,  where  the  fancy  awakes  to  a  sudden  sense  of  free¬ 
dom;  where  one  glad  feeling  of  release  succeeds  another  with  the  quickening  of  the  pulses  and  an 
enhancement  of  the  inward  life. 

“Short  essays  rarely  well  written.  The  writer’s  philosophy  suggests  Emerson,  yet  it  is  an  indi¬ 
vidual  attitude  toward  nature  that  he  reveals.  The  book  is  a  revelation  of  a  highly  sensitive  soul, 
and  of  a  nature  subtly  attuned  to  the  beauties  of  light  and  color. 

“There  is  real  charm  in  the  writer’s  style.  He  knows  the  cadences  of  words  and  he  has  made 
music  for  us  with  them.  He  knows  the  magic  of  imagery  and  he  has  fixed  it  in  these  pages.  Long  after 
one  has  read  one  of  these  essays  its  beauty  of  form  haunts  one.  There  is  virility  of  intellect  in  them, 
also.  The  view  of  life  interpreted  is  strongly  personal  and  as  hopeful  as  Whitman’s. 

“One  must  thank  the  writer  for  the  achievement  of  a  beautiful  style.  The  book  is  well  worth 
owning;  there  is  not  only  thought  in  it  to  make  it  valuable,  but  a  beauty  of  composition  that  lurks  in 
one’s  memory  like  lyric  music,’’ — Boston  Evening  Transcript. 

JOHN  LANE  COMPANY,  114  W.  32d  St.,  NEW  YORK 
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The  Stove 
of  a  Hundred 
Uses.”  ''As  Safe 
as  Electric  Light” 


■,%WV,xf4.''- 


A  little  hot 
plate  that's  not 
a  toy,  although  a 
child  can  operate  it 


A  Handy  Electric  Stove  for  $5.50 

Considering  its  “hundred  uses”  and  hundred-per-cent  con¬ 
venience,  its  cost  represents  but  a  small  fraction  of  its  value 

The  Most  Powerful  Electric  Stove  of  Its  Size 


This  electric  disk  stove  cooks — fries,  toasts  or 
boils — anything  within  its  range  for  a  fraction  of  a 
cent.  A  cent’s  worth  of  electricity  lasts  twelve 
minutes. 

It  is  ready  for  instant  service,  day  or  night, 
wherever  there  is  an  available  electric  light  socket. 
Being  absolutely  safe,  flameless  and  clean,  it  can  be 
used  on  the  dining  room  or  library  table  or  in  the 
boudoir. 

This  electric  disk  stove  is  only  three  inches  high 
and  has  a  circular  cooking  surface  four  inches  across 
and  a  polished  enamel  base  about  five  inches  square. 


This  disk  stove  is  for  sale  generally  by  electric¬ 
lighting  companies,  electrical  supply  dealers,  many 
department  and  hardware  stores  and  others  selling 
similar  household  appliances. 

Be  sure  to  specify  the  General  Electric  Com¬ 
pany’s  Four-Inch  Disk  Stove — it  alone  uses  the 
“Calorite”  heating  unit  which  is  practically  inde¬ 
structible. 

“Calorite”  makes  it  possible  for  this  stove  to 
develop  far  more  heat  than  any  other  electric  stove 
of  its  size. 


If  you  cannot  get  it  locally,  send  us  ^5.50,  stating  the  voltage  of  your  lighting 
circuit,  and  we  will  deliver  it  promptly  through  our  nearest  representative. 

Write  for  illustrated  price  list  of  fifty  electric  heating  and  cooking  devices  for  use 
in  the  home. 

General  Electric  Company 

Dept.  64-H,  Schenectady,  New  York 

LARGEST  ELECTRICAL  MANUFACTURER  IN  THE  WORLD 
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‘‘Ah,  This  Is  What  I  Need  for  My  Nerves” 


exclaims  the  man  who  has  read  the  literature  of  Sanatogen,  for  he  has  found  recorded  therein  the 
wonderful  achievements  of  this  remarkable  food-tonic.  He  has  read  the  reports  of  physicians, 
ringing  with  praise  of  its  value,  the  opinions  of  leading  authorities,  convincing  beyond  w’ords^  and 
the  personal  experiences  of  famous  men  and  women  who  by  the  use  of  Sanatogen  have  obtained 
new  vigor  and  strength  for  the  acts  of  life.  He  has  read  how  it  is  composed  of  the  two  life-giving 
substances — pure  albumen  and  organic  phosphorus — how  ingenious  is  the  manner  of  its  combina¬ 
tion,  how  logical  and  certain  its  action  upon  a  starved  nervous  system.  Inspired  with  confidence, 
he  starts  the  use  of  Sanatogen.  Expectation  meets  fulfillment.  He  feels  the  wonderfully  benefi¬ 
cent  action  of  Sanatogen,  its  rejuvenating  effect  upon  the  nervous  system — how  much  better 
appetite  and  digestion — how  much  greater  power  of  endurance — how  much  improved  strength  of 
body  and  mind !  There  has  been  won  another  devotee  of 


Prof.  Thos.  B.  Stillman, 

M.S.,  Ph.D. 

The  well-known  research 
chemist  of  Stevens  Insti¬ 
tute,  writes: 

“The  chemical  union  of 
the  constituents  of  Sanato¬ 
gen  is  a  true  one,  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  highest  skill  in 
the  formation  of  a  product 
containing  Phosphorus  in 
the  organic  phosphate  con¬ 
dition,  and  so  combined  that 
digestion  and  assimilation 
of  Sanatogen  are  rendered 
complete  with  the  greatest 
ease.  ” 


John  Buirought 

The  distinguished  natur¬ 
alist  and  author,  writes: 

"I  am  sure  I  have  been 
greatly  benefited  by  San¬ 
atogen.  My  sleep  is  50  per 
cent,  better  than  it  was  one 
year  ago,  and  my  mind  and 
strength  are  much  im¬ 
proved.” 


HU  Excellency 

Prof.  Dr.  Von  Leyden 

Director  First  Medical 
Clinic.  Berlin  University, 
writes: 

"I  have  gladly  and  fre¬ 
quently  prescribed  Sanato¬ 
gen  in  cases  of  delicate  pa¬ 
tients  in  my  clinical  as  well 
as  my  private  practice,  and 
am  extremely  satisfied  with 
the  results.” 


Hon.  Miles  Poindexter 

U.  S.  Senator  from  Wash¬ 
ington,  writes: 

”  I  am  sure  Sanatogen  has 
benefited  me  greatly.  A 
few  weeks’  use  of  it  has  pro¬ 
duced  better  digestion,  bet¬ 
ter  sleep,  and  a  feeling  of 
greater  strength.” 


And  every  day,  in  every  land,  thousands  of  men  and  women  are  thus  given  a  new  lease  of 
health,  a  new  joy  of  living !  Indeed,  the  history  of  Sanatogen  is  a  wonderful  record  of  aid  to  those, 
whose  nerves  have  become  worn  and  tired — exhausted  by  arduous  work,  bodily  illness  or  by  worry. 

Over  15,000  letters  from  practising  physicians  pay  eloquent  tribute  to  the  splendid  properties 
of  Sanatogen  as  an  upbuilder  of  nerves  and  vitality.  Medical  text-books  and  journals  are  replete 
with  evidence  of  the  remarkable  service  it  has  performed  among  the  sick  and  ailing.  That  is  why 
Sanatogen  stands  supreme  as  the  food-tonic  of  intrinsic  merit  and  proven  effect.  That  is  why 
you  may  use  Sanatogen  with  the  utmost  confidence,  with  every  assurance  that  it  will  lastingly 
benefit  your  health. 

Sanatogen  is  sold  by  all  leading  druggists  at  $1.00,  $1.90  and  $3.60 

Write  for  a  FREE  copy  of  “Our  Nerves  of  Tomorrow” 

The  work  of  a  physician-author,  written  in  an  absorbingly  interesting  style,  beautifully 
illustrated  and  containing  facts  and  information  of  vital  interest  to  you.  This  book  also 
contains  evidence  of  the  value  of  Sanatogen  which  is  as  remarkable  as  it  is  conclusive. 


THE  BAUER  CHEMICAL  CO.,  571  Everett  Bldg.,  Union  Square,  New  York 


PRESS  OF  REDFIELD  BROTHERS,  NEW  YORK 


PIERCE-ARROW  TOURING  LANDAU  IN  THE  TYROL 

There  is  not  made  today  anywhere  in  the  world  a  car  more 
perfectly  meeting  all  demands  than  the  PiercE-Arrow  Car 

THE  PIERCE- ARROW  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK 


